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For the Companion. | 
CAPTURING A PATAGONIAN | 
BA 
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IM. $2.4 | fingers; then set about making a drawing of 
him. The color of the child was brown. It was 
far from having a black skin. The Pataoni- 
ans are not darker than the Indians of North 
America, when the soot and grime is washed 
from their skins. It is needless to say that the 
child was not “fragrantly”’ clean. <A favorite 
pigment of this people is soot and grease mixed 


SION, $2. 
ea On the 11th of December, 1836, the frigate 
Trident lay near Andrez Island, in the Straits of 
Magellan. It was engaged on one of those many 
surveys of this difficult channel, made in the 
hope of opening up a safer route for ships than 
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ostpaid, on re that around Cape Horn. December in these to about the consistency of printers’ ink. 
antarctic latitudes corresponds to June in the It took Moins a number of hours to make a 
& CO, northern hemisphere; for when the sun shines satisfactory picture of the boy. Night was ap- 
tt brightest with us it shines faintest in stormy proaching when it was finished. Meanwhile a 


ANO. 


Patagonia. 

The naturalist of the Trident was a young 
man named Charles Moins; and there was also 
on board the vessel an English youth of high 


squall, accompanied by gusts of rain, had come 
on, and so roughened the sea in the roadstead as 
to render the landing of the child impracticable 
that night. So the naturalist had the little sav- 





wi a x oe eg ewe) oi 
@. family, afterwards Lord R. These two had been age on his hands till morning, to the great { a 
school-boys together, and had come out on the amusement of both captain and officers. He ,< 
Trident in company found himself pestered with no end of humorous ‘of 
a . A 7 : * Cc 
D In his capacity of naturalist, Moins could go questions. Even the sailors chaffed him. An ¢ 
> RIGHT, ashore when he liked. Indeed, it was a part of Irish boatswain inquired whether it was a “dhry E 
: ‘ as 2 pe a ah 
(ears with his duty so todo. On these expeditions he was | EARS oa) or a wet nuss your honor wud be afther gettin’.’’ H 
generally accompanied by his friend, Ned Hal- \ > Pe the { \ \\ vy Moins knew the child must be hungry; and as ‘ 
) J hotatn by tT ay ras Wie ar Q an-of-war » ‘ 
nd to Rent. lingford. AY Bi ‘aN \ it w vee <a wih - papers : — - — 
On the morning of the 11th they had put off ne i a |had porridge made, and tried to feed the boy 


ONS, from the Trident in a boat with five marines, to with it from aspoon. Not a drop could he get 
. explore and botanize an inlet on thé north shore into his stubborn little mouth, When am at 
of the Strait. Thus far the men on board the | show the whites all around,—eyes that never |dismally, and seemed much inclined to throw | tempt was made to force his lips open, the little 
ship had seen little of the natives. Once a small} winked, but were fixed sharply on their faces. | herself into the sea. barbarian screeched 80 terribly that they were 
party had been observed standing on the cliffs,| ‘A baby!” cried Moins. “Catch him!” | The return of the party with the little savage, | !@d to leave him to himself; and left to himself, 
watching the vessel. On two or three occasions| The instant they stirred, the child jumped| made a stir on the frigate. He had stopped | #¢ immediately retreated under the settee. 
the glimmer of their camp-fires had been dis- | aside like a frog, and wriggled and squirmed off | kicking, and would lie still, so long as he could Hallingford brought a platter, and pouring the 
cemed at some distance inland. towards the more thickly growing reeds. Moins | keep his face and eyes hid. If his face was porridge into it, shoved it under the settee after 
This inlet proved to be the mouth of a large | sprang after him, and seizing one of his chubby | turned up in sight he would roar horribly. The | him, and pushed it up close to his =e About 
brook, After following the stream for a half a| feet, lifted him up. | men hoisted him aboard, and put him in an old | #” hour afterwards, one of the officers coming 
mile or more, the boat reached a point where it} Hitherto the child had not uttered a sound, | tea-chest. The captain heard the outery and | softly into the cabin, heard the infant savage at 
fell noisily over ledges down to the tide water. | but when he felt the hand grasp his ankle, he | the laughter, and came on deck. | 


| the platter, “globbering it down” like a young 
Here, half concealed in a bushy nook, on the| cried out lustily, squealing like a young pig.| “What in the world have you here, Mr.| Pig. The smell of the porridge had luved him at 
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t Manufactory west side, were three huts of the natives. One| Moins found it no slight task to hold him, for | Moins?” said he, alittle grimly, after along look | !e»sth. When he had taken it all, they pulled 
of the marines first pointed them out. Moins at| he kicked and struggled lustily, filling the air ‘at the “new specimen.” | him out from under the anean, and found his 
once ordered the men to stop rowing and remain | with frantic sereeches. His bare skin was slip-| “A bran-new, live Patagonian baby, Captain | {ce and hands covered with the mixture. Even 
quiet; for the boat was already within a hundred | pery with mud and slime, and he was a plump | Weatherport.”’ his hair was full « ™ : 
yards of the shore. For some minutes they sat | little cub. | “Going to preserve him ‘iin alcohol, eh?” They put him in the tea-chest for the night, 


watching the place in perfect silence. There was| ‘Come, come !’’ exclaimed Hallingford. “What | “O, no, captain! I have merely borrowed him with a folded blanket under him. Presently he 
to smoke from the huts, and no signs of life|a noise! Drop him. Let him go. He will bring | for an hour or two—to measure him.” went to sleep, and snored like a grampus. But 
about them. the whole tribe on us. We had better be off.” | “I am very glad to hear you say that, Mr, | Some time before the next coat pigs he climbed 
“Old huts; a deserted camping place, prob-}| “No,” cried the young naturalist. “Bear a, Moins. Otherwise it would be my duty to re-, Out of the chest; and at daylight they found him 
ably,” suggested Hallingford. hand, Ned. I’m going to carry him on board; mind you that the Trident is not a Guinea- under the settee again, with eyes as round as 
His conclusion seemed probable, and the party | ship.” jslaver, and that my instructions in no wise | C&ts. 
cattiously pulled in to a little sand-spit,a few} ‘Well, be quick, then. Hark!” | authorize me to kidnap the natives.” / A number of savages were reported to have 
rods below the huts, and Moins and young Hal-| They now distinctly heard a noise of twigs| Moins, with all the love of a true naturalist been seen on the beach at dawn. Directly after 
— lingford landed, The latter had a double-bar- | snapping, and feet pounding the ground, at no| for a new specimen, fell to work to inspect his breakfast Moins had a boat lowered, ond he set 
-e we haveno@ fm Tlled gun, but Moins had taken only his re-| great distance. Catching up the child, the young | prize. He first took the chest to his own cabin, | Of to return the baby to its rightful owners. In 
iscounts as to lie volver, men, carrying him between them, ran to the! to be out of the way of the seamen, whose re- truth, he was now as anxious to get rid of his 
Lo $50,000 value They were in some fear, lest the huts might} boat. Before the crew could shove the boat off, | marks were somewhat disquieting, and then he incumbrance as he had been at first to secure 
conceal na ives in ambush. But on coming|a very corpulent savage came tearing through | weighed the baby. To do this he and Halling- , }*- But as they pulled towards sit beach, 50 
wearer them, it was quite evident that two of the | the bushes, with a fish in one hand and a spear | ford first weighed the chest, with the boy in it, | ™@Y of the natives eS ae collecting on the 
hats were old structures, for they were tumbling | in the other. jthen took the little fellow out, to weigh the shore as to fill them with ugly ee to 
in pieces. Of the third, they were not so cer-| Seeing the boat, the native stopped short, then | chest. He screeched shrilly when they lifted how their approach might be received. Not less 
tain; for though built of mud and reeds, like the | gave a terrible cry, and rushed towards the men | him out, and on being put on the floor, hid his | than seventeen savages, all armed, had come 
others, it had been repaired, and on peeping in-| like a wild beast, splashing into the water waist | face as before. When they turned, after weigh- “own to the water; and ba Moins holding up the 
side, they saw a fresh bed, or lair, of wild grass, | deep. The party now saw that their parseer | ing the chest, to put him into it again, he was by, 4 loud whoop was raised, which seemed to 
—__—_e that seemed to have been lately occupied. was a squaw, and not a man, as they had at first | gone. They had to hunt for him, and found he | imply resentment as well as joy. 

Close at hand, too, was a small oven of stones | supposed, from her great size. When the poor | had crept under the settee. His weight was thir- Amongst the others they discerned the squaw 
and mud, and a great heap of shells showed that | creature found that the boat was beyond her | ty-seven pounds. From his teeth, Moins decided mother, glaring at them like a tigress. The 
thad been used for roasting mussels and clams. | reach, she stretched out her hands with a wild | that the child could not be over a year old. By , marines were afraid to go near the beach, lest 

Scattered about were bones and offal of fish, | and fearful yell, which made them shudder to| standing him on his feet, it was found that he on giving up the child they might be requited 
With greasy, blackened sticks which had clearly | hear it. | could move about easily; but he much preferred with a volley of spears. They suggested that 
been used as spits. A broken “couliman,” or| “It’s the chuck’s mother, Charlie!” cried | to crawl. He could scramble on his hands and the boy be thrown overboard, saying that the 
Nater-trough, was set near the doorway of the | Ned. “It is too bad! Give him back to her.” | knees as fast as a child could walk. He did not | natives would swim out for him. 
hut, It was a picturesque spot, but hadastrong,| “Yes, yes; I’ll give him back, of course,” ex-| show any disposition to bite, but stared with| To this plan, however, Moins would not con- 
offensive odor lingering about it. claimed Moins, holding his prize fast with both | great, glowering eyes at everybody, and so soon sent. After some delay the boat went back to 

The young men remained for some minutes, | hands. “But I want to take him on board first. |as their attention was turned away, would if, the frigate. The perplexed naturalist now 
' curiously examining the rnde evidences of sav- I want to weigh him—and measure him—and | possible creep out of sight. begged the captain to have the beach cleared by 
gents wanted § mm se life. They were on the point of turning | examine his teeth—and make a drawing of him.| He did not cry and shed tears, like a white | an armed force. But Captain bbeorage ate 
er radess J. WOR away, when a light splash, and the rustle of the | It isn’t often that a live Patagonian baby can be | child of his age. So long as they did not touch ; who, to tell the truth, rather enjoyed Mr. Moins 


flo. Nishes where the reeds were growing thickly, captured. Depend upon it, I'll give the little | him, he was silent; when they put even a finger | dilemma, declined to use firearms on the na- 
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surerelief enh attracted their attention. Thinking the noises | pig back to her when I’ve done with him. Give j upon him, he screeched, and his squalls had a| tives, and told him that he must think of hsetanad 
icaail, Stowe — be caused by some aquatic animal, Hal- | way, men; smart now.” /queer, guttural intonation, which showed his | other way to get rid of his “young charge.’ 
Sharlestown, MM ingford cocked his gun, and stepped cautiously | Hallingford acquiesced, though not very well | savage parentage. } 


Never was a worthy young man more thor- 
orward to look among the rushes. In a moment satisfied; and he felt still less so when he saw; His ears were of unusual size, and stood out | oughly puzzled. At length, however, he hit on 


stopped short, with a surprised ejaculation, | the savage mother running frantically after the | from his head in an odd, alert way, that made a plan. He took an empty pilot-bread box, and 
tape beckoned to Moins. Moins stole up on boat along the shore of the inlet, venting her|the men laugh to look at him. He had very, tarred the bottom of it, so that it would not 
Pie, stared, and then they both burst into a, grief and rage in long, dolorous wailings. | little hair, and his head was long behind, with leak. To it he attached a long line, and to_the 
tty laugh. What they saw was a little; The squaw ran after them down to the very | the forehead rather low. other end of the line a belaying pin. With a 
Tund, muddy, brown face peering up at them | beach, and threw stones far ont on the inlet! Moins measured his arms and legs with a} blanket in the bottom of the box it made a toler- 
mM under the Tushes, with eyes so dilated as toi When they pulled off to the ship, she howled | tape, also the length of his feet, toes, hands and ably comfortable nest for the child, 
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Hallingford had put an old red flannel shirt on 
the baby, and some one else had tied a string of | 
glass beads about its neck. Thus equipped, the | 
boat again put off to the shore, and approached 
to within a hundred and fifty or two hundred 
feet. 

Moins then launched the bread box, with the 
boy in it, and threw the belaying pin, with the 
The boat was then 


line, towards the shore. | 
backed off. 
Either the did 


scheme of Moins, or else 


not understand this 
they suspected some | 
destructive plot in it; for not one of them would 
take up the pin. Meanwhile the waves were | 
tossing the box about, and soon a dash of cold | 
water in the boy’s face set him screaming at the 
top of his lungs. 


natives 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Upon this several of the savages laid hold of | 
the line and drew the box to the shore. The| 
squaw pounced on her babe with a howl of de-| 
light. She savagely tore the shirt and the | 
beads off his little body, and flung them phe 
then ran with him through the brushwood up | 


the inlet. 
+> | 


For the Companion. 
SILVER PITCHERS. 
A TEMPERANCE TALE. | 
By Louisa M, Alcott. | 
IN Six CHAPTERS.—CHAP. I, | 


The League. 





| 


“We can do nothing about it except show our 
displeasure in some proper manner,” said Portia, 
in her most dignified tone. 

“T should like to cut them all dead for a year 
to come; and ’'m not sure that I won't!” 
Pauline, fiercely. 

“We ought to make it impossible for such a} 
thing to happen again, and I think we might,” 
added Priscilla, so decidedly that the others 
looked at her in surprise. 

The three friends sat by the fire “talking 
things over,” Pretty crea- 
tures, all of them, as they nestled together on | 
the lounge in dressing-gowns and slippers, with | 
unbound hair, eyes still bright with excitement, | 


cried | 


as girls love to do. 


and tongues that still wagged briskly. | 

Usually the chat was of dresses, compliments, | 
and all the little adventures that befall gay girls | 
ata merry-making. But to-night something of | 
uncommon interest absorbed the three, and kept | 
them talking earnestly long after they should | 
have been asleep. 

Handsome Portia looked out from her (blonde | 
locks with a disgusted expression, as she sipped | 
the chocolate thoughtful mamma had left inside | 
the fender. Rosy-faced Pauline sat staring in- 
dignantly at the fire; while in gentle Priscilla’s 
soft eyes the shadow of a real sorrow seemed to | 
mingle with the light of a strong determination. 

Yes, something had happened at this Thanks- 
giving festival which much offended the three | 
friends, and demanded grave consideration on | 
their part; for the “Sweet P’s,”’ as Portia, Pris | 
and Polly were called, were the belles of the | 
town. One ruled by right of beauty and posi- | 
tion, one by the power of a character so sweet | 
and strong that its influence was widely felt, and | 
one by the wit and winsomeness of a high yet | 
generous spirit. | 

It had been an unusually pleasant evening, for 
after the quilting bee in the afternoon, good | 
Squire Allen had given a bountiful supper, and 
all the young folks of the town had joined in 
the old-fashioned games, which made the roof 
ring with hearty merriment. 

All would have gone well if some one had not 
privately introduced something stronger than 
the cider provided by the Squire,—a mysterious 
and potent something, which caused several of 


| 


the young men to betray that they were decided- 
ly the worse for their libation. 

That was serious enough; but the crowning | 
iniquity was the putting of brandy into the cof- 
fee, which it was considered decorous for the 
young girls to prefer instead of cider. 

Who the reprobates were remained a dead se- 


| men of our set like to offer and we to receive? 


| when it is our duty todo something. 


| show 


THE YOUTHS 
cret, for the young men laughed off the dreadful 
deed as a joke, and the Squire apologized in the | 
handsomest manner. 

But the girls felt much aggrieved and would 
not be appeased, though the elders indulgently 
said, “young men will be young men,” even 
while they shook their heads over the pranks 
played and the nonsense spoken under the influ- 
ence of the wine that had been so slyly drank. 

Now what should be done about it? The 
“Sweet P’s’? knew that their mates would look 
to them for guidance at this crisis, for they were 
the leaders in all things. So they must decide 
on some line of conduct for all to adopt, as the 
best way of showing their disapproval of such 
practical jokes. 

When Pris spoke the others looked at her with 
surprise, for there was a new expression in her 
face, and both asked wonderingly, ‘How ?”’ 

“There are several ways, and we must decide 
which is the best. One is to refuse invitations 
to the sociable next week.” 

“But I’ve just got a lovely new dress expressly 
for it!’’ cried Portia, tragically. 

“Then we might deline providing any supper,” 
began Pris. 

“That wouldn’t prevent the boys from provid- 
ing it, and I never could get through the night 
without a morsel of something!’’ exclaimed Pol- 
ly, who loved to see devoted beings bending be- 
fore her, with offerings of ice, or struggling man- 
fully to steer a glass of lemonade through a tu- 
multuous sea of silk and broadcloth, feeling 
well repaid by a word or smile from her when 
they landed safely. 

“True, and it would be rather rude and re- 
sentful, for Iam sure they will be models of de- 
portinent next time,” and gentle Pris showed 
signs of relentipg, though that foolish joke had 
cost her more than either of the others. 

For a moment all sat gazing thoughtfully at 
the fire, trying to devise some awful retribution 
for the sinners, no part of which should fall 
upon themselves. Suddenly Polly clapped her 
hands, crying with a triumphant prance,— 

“T’ve got it, girls! I’ve got it!” 

“What? How? Tell us quick!” 

“We will refuse to go to the first sociable, and 
that will make a tremendous impression, for 
half the nice girls will follow our lead, and the 
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you choose with the young people in this town, ' 
and it is just that set who most need the sort of 
help you can give if you will.” 

‘You have more influence than both of us put 
together; so don’t be modest, Pris, but tell us 
what to do, and I’ll do it, even if ’m hooted at,” 
cried warm-hearted Polly, won at once. 

“You must doas you think right; but Z have | 
made up my mind to protest against wine-drink- | 
ing in every wayI can. I know it will cost me 
much, for I have nothing to depend upon but the | 
good opinion of my friends; nevertheless, I shall | 
do what seems my duty, and I may be able to | 
save some other girl from the heart-aches I have | 
known.” 

“You won’t lose our good opinion, you dear | 
little saint! Just tell us how to begin and we | 
will follow our leader,” cried both Portia and | 
Polly, tired with emulation by their friend’s 
quiet resolution. 

Pris looked from one to the other, and seeing 
real love and confidence in their faces, was 
moved to deepen the impression she had made, 
by telling them the sad secret of her life. Press- 
ing her hands tightly together, and drooping 
her head, she answered in words that were the 
more pathetic for their brevity,— 

“Dear girls, don’t think me rash or sentimen- 
tal, for I know what I am trying to do, and you 
will understand my earnestness better when I 
tell you that a terrible experience taught me to 
dread this appetite more than death. It killed 
my father, broke mother’s heart, and left me all 
alone.” 

As she paused, poor Pris hid her face and 
shrank away, as if by this confession she had for- 
feited her place in the respect of her mates. But 
the girlish hearts only clung the closer to her, 
and proved the sincerity of their affection by 
sympathetic tears and tender words, as Portia 
and Polly held her fast, making a prettier group 
than the marble nymphs on the mantel-piece; for 
the Christian graces quite outdid the heathen 
ones, 

Polly spoke first, and spoke cheerfully, feeling, 
with the instinct of a fine nature, that Priscilla’s 
grief was too sacred to be talked about, and that 
they could best show their appreciation of her 
confidence by proving themselves ready to save 
others from a sorrow like hers. 





boys will be in despair. Every one will ask why 
we are not there; and what can those poor 
wretches say but the truth? 
bitter pill for my lords and gentlemen 

“It will certainly be one to us,’ said Portia, 
thinking of the “heavenly blue dress’? with a 
pang. 

“Wait a bit; our turn will come at the next 
sociable. To this we can go with escorts of our 
own choosing, or none at all, for they are free 
and easy affairs, you know. 


o 


So we need be un- 


der no obligation to any of those sinners, and | 


can trample upon them as much as we please.” 

“But how about the games, the walks home, 
and all the pleasant little services the young 
™ 
asked Portia, who had grown up with these 
“boys,’’ as Polly called them, and found it hard 
to turn her back on the playmates who had now 
become friends or lovers. 

“Bless me! I forgot that the feud might last 
more than one evening. Give me an idea, Pris,’’ 
and Polly’s triumph ended suddenly. 

“T will,” answered Pris, soberly; “for at this 
informal sociable we can institute a new order 
of things. It will make a talk, but I think we 
have a right to do it, and I’m sure it will have a 
good effect, if we only hold out, and don’t mind 
being laughed at. Let us refuse to associate 
with the young men whom we know to be what 
is called “gay,” and accept as friends those of 
whose good habits we are sure. If they com- 
plain, as of course they will, we can say their 
own misconduct made it necessary, and there we 
have them.” 

“But, Pris, who ever heard of such an idea? 
People will say all sorts of things about us!” 
said Portia, rather startled at the proposition. 

“Let them! I say it’s a grand plan, and [ll 
stand by you, Pris, through thick and thin!” 
cried Polly, who enjoyed the revolutionary spirit 
of the thing. 

“We can but try it, and give the young men a 
lesson, for, girls, matters are coming to a pass, 


think it is right for us to sit silent and see these 
fine fellows getting into bad habits because no 
one dares or cares to speak out, though we gos- 
sip and complain in private.” 

“Do you want us to begin a crusade?” asked 


| Portia, uneasily. 


“Yes, in the only way we girls can do it. We 
can’t preach and pray in streets and bar-rooms, 
but we may at home, and in our own little world 
that we want to use our influence for 
good, Iknow that you two can do any thing 


| what we can. 
Won’t that bea} 
ing away from me, somehow, and I’m afraid he 


“Let us be a little society of three, and do 
I shall begin at home, and watch 
over brother Ned; for lately he has been grow- 


is beginning to be “gay.’’ I shall get teased un- 
mercifully; but I won’t mind if I keep him safe.” 

“T have no one at home to watch over but pa- 
pa, and he is in no danger, of course, so I shall 
show Charley Lord that [am not pleased with 


|him,” said Portia, little dreaming where her 


work was to be done. 

“And you will set about reforming that de- 
lightful scapegrace, Phil Butler?’ added Polly, 
peeping archly into the still drooping face of 
Pris. 

“T have lost my right to do it, for I told him to- 
night that love and respect must go together in 
my heart,” and Pris wiped her wet eyes with a 
hand that no longer wore a ring. 

Portia and Polly looked at one another in dis- 
may, for by this act Pris proved how thoroughly 
in earnest she was. 

Neither had any words of comfort for so great 
| a trouble, and sat silently caressing her, till Pris 
looked up, with her own serene smile again, 
and said, as if to change the current of their 
thoughts,— 


paramore = 

A friend of hers had heard Nilsson singing a: 
a country fair when only twelve or thirteen: je 
had admired her voice, and, knowing the baron. 
ess devoted to music, brought Nilsson to her, 
She was so much pleased with her evident taley 
that she urged the friend with whom she yas 


| then living to take her, and they would instruct 


her together. This her friend consented to do 
and they educated her in every way, teaching 
her manners as well as the necessary branches 
of learning, as she was entirely ignorant of ay 
usages of the world, since she had before tha 


| time been brought up simply as a peasant. 


She was very quick at learning. especially jy 


| languages, and was most diligent and ambitious, 


At the end of about two years the baroness took 
her to Paris, and left her there in an English 
boarding-school, where she took lessons six 


| months with the other scholars, and then Was 
| put under Wachtel’s care, and studied with hin 


for three years and a half, the baroness going 
yearly to inspect her progress. 

In the school where Nilsson stayed during alj 
this time she was greatly beloved, and long 
before leaving Paris became quite the polished 
lady; yet, although glad to renounce all peasant. 
ryisms in manners, she never would, in the midst 
of all her numerous studies, relinquish her fg. 
vorite amusement of carving wood, which she 
did with great skill. 

While she was in Paris she met M. Rouzard, 
and, as every one knows, although she could 
have married any one she chose in England, she 
preferred her French fiance, and is now, they 
say, his happy wife. 


+4>> 
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For the Companion. 


AUNT LYDIA’S SURPRISE PARTY, 
By Mrs. M. A, Denison. 

Aunt Lydia lived alone; was rich and somewhat 
eccentric. One redeeming trait she had, that put 
her in sympathetic communication with all Hills- 
borough: she was very fond of young company. 
Nothing seemed to make her so companionable, s 
almost blooming, as to see her splendid parlors filled 
with bright faces and cheerful laughter. 

Tuesdays and Thursdays were her “evenings,” as 
all Hillsborough knew, and there was the grand 
piano—not another like it in town—there were the 
costly engravings, the beautiful ornaments in silver 
and marble, the scrap-books, the games, the lovely 
rooms all thrown open, 

I can see her now, sitting in her chair of state like 
a queen, smiling and majestic. She was very hand- 
some, and it was a constant wonder with us that she 
should have lived till fifty unmarried. But we were 
all rather glad of it, on the whole, for where should 
we have found another Aunt Lydia? In all their 
troubles the men and maidens went to her. Her 
house and heart were always open to them. 

Fortunately I was one of her favorites. I did not 
then know why. I had few graces of person of 
charms of manner, but she took to me, as the sayi 
is, and once expressed the wish that I could stay 
with her always. Of course that was impossible,! 
being an only child, but I ventured once to ask her 
why she did not adopt a little one, and bring it up 
her own. 

“T’ve thought of it often,” she said, “but I can't 
bring myself to take such a responsibility. The fact 
is, I rather like my ease, and I want some one 0 
love and amuse me, not to be a care and constant 
trouble. Besides, I could not make the effort. | 
tried once in a baby-refuge, or something of that 
sort, but the little things all looked so miserably 
alike, and some of them were crying and some wel 
sick, that I came away disgusted. I can’t say that it 
some pleasant day I found a basket on the door- 
step, in the old story fashion, with a live baby in it 
I wouldn’t take it in and have it cared for, but 





“We must have a badge for the members of 
our new society, so let us each wear one of these 
tiny silver pitchers. I’ve lost the mate to mine, 
but Portia has a pair just like them. 
divide, then we are all provided for.” 

Portia ran to her jewell-case, caught up a pair 
of delicate filagree earings, hastily divided a nar- 
row velvet ribbon into three parts, attached to 
each a silver pitcher, and, as the friends smil- 
ingly put on these badges, they pledged their 
loyalty to the new league by a silent good-night 
kiss. 
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NILSSON. 
A Florence correspondent of the St. Louis 








I cannot } 


led: ‘ 
| From my seat at the head of the table—which 
| I hold as having been the longest at the pension 
—I can secure the whole length of the table, and 
see many interesting characters. At my left 
hand sits a Swedish baroness, a lady whom I 
have never known for an instant sad or discon- 
| tented, but who is always cheerful and happy, 
| seemingly with every wish gratified. The first 
evening she sat beside me she told me, with most 


; justifiable pride, that Nilsson was her protege, 


You can | 


Globe tells a pleasant story of a Swedish baron- | 
ess, who first discovered the vocal gifts of Nils-| 
son, and educated her for the life she has since | 


might send it off to the poor-house —there’s ne 
telling.” 

A day or two after this, while I was at home,™ 
| rushed Kate Livingstone, quite pale with excitemet. 

«QO, Lou, there’s been a terrible accident on the 
Branch, not half a mile from here!’’ she cried. 
“Heaven knows whether any one we love ¥# 

' aboard.” 

The news threw us into consternation, as we ¥e 
expecting friends by one of the trains, either t 
one that usually came in at five in the afternoon 
the later train at six. It happened that some of 

| friends were abvard, but it was rumored that A 
Lydia had come by that train, and was kill 
Somebody had seen her go in at nine in the wet 
| ing, and that was the hour she usually returned, 
| which the accident happened. F F 
When I heard this terrible news, I set out at ay 
utmost speed, without bonnet or shawl, flying dows 
the street towards Aunt Lydia's house. Saar 
people called me by name, but I was too fright ; 
and anxious to stop, and indeed the hole town ¥# 
| on the alert with queries and surmises. = 

Breathless, I reached the house, and the staid at 
vant, who had heard nothing, being deaf; looked i 
me in utter bewilderment as with hair loosen 
flying, pale cheeks and distended eye-balls, Im se 

|into the house. The first sight I saw Was ae 
Lydia, quietly seated in her great armchair, § ~ 
table drawn up to her side, comfortably sipping - 
ltea. I could not speak a word, only fall down 
| the other side, bury my face in her gow", and for 
| few moments sob as if my heart ould break 
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«My deary, What is the matter?” she asked, put- 
ting down her tea-cup. “Has anything happened ? 
Is anybody ill? Anybody” | 

«9, Aunt Lydia! thank God that you didn’t go to | 
hecity! I heard you did, and that you were killed.” 

She seemed much affected at my sudden grief, and 
atting one trembling hand on my head, she mur- 
pared, “Did the little girl think so much of the old 
woman, then?” To this moment I remember the 
weet smile she gave me, and the flashing ef the 
tears that had come into her eyes. 

she had heard nothing of the accident; so sitting 
at her feet, I told her about it, and we talked tilla 
ervant came for me with my bonnet and shawl, and 
I went home comforted. ' 

The wreck of the train had been a very sad one. 
early twenty people killed, and twice that number 
sounded. Several of the latter were carried into 
the town-house and the poor-house, where some of 





P 


them died. 

«] hear there’s a beautiful little girl just heart- 
proken down to the poor-house,” said Kate, some 
two weeks after the accident had occurred. ‘Most 
of the people have been sent for by friends, but she 
js from Canada, They can scarcely do anything 
with her, she grieves so, night and day, since her 
mother died. Poor little soul! her mother knew 
nothing from the time she was brought into the 
poor-house. Wouldn't you like to go and see her?” 

«Jt was a delightful sunny afternoon, and I con- 
ented. Together we walked over the common to 
the old gray stone building, picturesque with its 
porehes and pillars, its long, sunny lawn and bright 
garden patches. 

Old Albert Rory, a man who fancied himself a 
second Whitefield, was standing at the door. He 
always saluted visitors with a passage of Scripture, 
and this was our portion: ‘Look unto the heavens 
and see; and behold the clouds which are higher 
than thou.” 

The nasal tones, uplifted eyes much inflamed by 
sickness, and the lean and yellow face and figure, 
were far from edifying, but the poor man was harm- 
Jess,and allowed us to goin peace. Mother Whitby, 
the matron, had once been a servant in our family. 
She was a garrulous old lady, and professed great 
pity for the child we had called to see. 

“And I can tell you she be enough like you to be 
yourown sister,”’ she said, after we had rested awhile, 
turning tome. ‘I never saw so strong a likeness 
among strangers; but come, see for yourself, Little 
nissy has not cried so much to-day, but she be des- 
pritly sad, poor soul, which well she might, seeing 
howalone she is,—father and mother both dead, and 
no friends!” 

Leading the way, she mounted the wile staircase, 
and we followed ier into her own comfortable, sun- 
ny room. 

“Here's missy,”’ she said, in a sprightly tone, and 
alittle girl, some ten years of age, rose immediately 
from her seat, and, though sorrowfully and gravely, 
still with well-bred ease, came forward to meet us. 
Suddenly I found my hand clasped in hers. The 
tears began to roll over her cheeks. 

“0, you look like my mamma!” she cried, chok- 
ingly. 

Icould see the child’s resemblance to myself, and 
Kate was full of exclamations. When the child was 
calmer, she talked without much effort, and had ev- 
idently been well trained. ‘ 

She said her papa had been an artist; that she had 
always lived in England till he died; that then her 
mamma took her to Canada, where she had friends, 
and supported herself and the child by giving music 
lessons; but that her health being impaired, she de- 
cided to come to America and find some person her 
papa had directed her to. Now the card with the 
direction was lost, and poor mamma was dead, and 
all was misery and desolation. 

The sequel was that dear little Hetty was soon in- 
ttalled in my own home, and made the heroine of a 
little romance, which a few of us girls intended to 
act out for her benefit. 

Thad not forgotten that Aunt Lydia had said to 
me once, if any one should leave a child at her door 
she might be tempted to keep it. Here was this 
pretty waif, fatherless and motherless, gentle, re- 
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THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 


servants had prepared an exquisite little feast, and | 


On the dry}’black earth of the great salt flat we Sloughs were numerous, and Wash and Wade rode 
Aunt Lydia was sitting in her great chair, little Het- | camped, and slept upon a bountiful heap of rushes, shy of them. 


Presently we lost sight of the little 


ty beside her, seeming tranquil and contented. | after a generous supper of pheasant, black bread boar in a thicket too dense to be ridden through. 


and tea, 

When I woke, the sun was already glinting the 
dewy tops of the reeds, which swayed to the salt- 
| smelling breeze. The Cossacks were cleaning and 
oiling the rifles, in anticipation of the morning’s 
sport. 

Breakfast was prepared in haste, and as hastily 
eaten. After looking well to the girths and buckles, 
we mounted and rode expectantly foward, looking 
for the game. 

Half a mile or more was passed over. The reeds 
came to the horses’ flanks; and their broad, sabre- 
like blades parted with a harsh swish as we spurred 
through them. 

Presently we startled one of the boar-pigs. He | 
leaped out with sharp barks of terror, and darted 
away like a pike. We could see his route by the 
motion of the grass and reeds, as he ran beneath 
them. 

“Ride him down!’’ was the cry. 
All of us spurred forward. On we went at a tear- 
ing gallop. But the little boar ran almost as fast, 
and by dint of tacking sharply right and left, kept 
out of reach as well as out of sight. 

Better game was at hand, however. As we tore 
ahead there bounded out of the rushes, from almost | 
under our horses’ feet, two large, dark, grizzly boars, 
with a chorus of gruff, wrathful grunts. | 

Four shots cracked almost at once. The Kirghis 
cried out that we had hit; and as we rode on we saw 
red drops on the reeds. But so far from stopping, 
the boars seemed but to run the faster, and had al- 
ready put two hundred yards between us. 

“Now for the chase!’ Raed cried out, and set 
spurs to his horse. 

We fairly flew, but soon got amongst quagmires 
and water-holes; and here Wash and Wade both 
came to grief in a slough, 

My horse floundered through. Raed was still 
ahead, but I managed to close up with him. 

“Where are the boars?’’ exclaimed he. 

We had lost sight of both. One of the Cossacks, 
however, who had ridden round the slough to the 
left, pointed them out, scurrying away under cover 
of some bushes off to the left. 

On we went again, the Cossack ahead. As we 
came near he fired, at which the boars separated, 
one tacking sharply to the right, directly in front of | 
us. Raed shot at him, but missed. The Cossack | 
kept on after the other. 

Riding hard, we gained on the one we were after, 
and came up close on his heels. As he leaped he | 
barked, and the foam flew from his jaws. 

“Only look at those tusks!’ Raed called out to 
me. “Regular old daggers! Beware of the fate of 
Adonis!’ 

We were at the beast’s heels. I fired at its head, 
but missed. It is no easy thing to get direct aim at 
full gallop. Slipping the strap of my rifie over my 
head, I got out my revolver. Raed had his own out, 
and was coming alongside of the boar, as it ran on, 
clashing its tusks. 

Determined not to be behind, I spurred forward, 
and came up on the other side. We were almost 
abreast the monster. 

“Shoot, shoot! Let go at him! At his eye, re- 
member!” Raed called out, and discharged a shot. 
I followed with two shots from two of my barrels. 

The old fellow seemed to think we were making 
it too hot for him, for he stopped short and let us go 
by. I was trying to pull up, when a shrill cry from 
Raed’s horse made my nerves thrill. 

The boar had rushed at him, and had struck him 
with its tusks, laying open the poor animal's leg 
from a little above the gambrel, half-way up the 
flank,—an ugly gash. 

The horse, feeling the stroke, bounded aside and 
plunged wildly. Raed slid off—purposely, as he 
claims,—and went his length among the grass, but 
jumped to his feet and began to reload his rifle. I 
rode towards him, to cover his retreat in case the 


What an evening that was! Even little Hetty re- | 
covered her spirits, and played some waltzes and | 
marches very prettily, to the great delight of Aunt 
Lydia, who could not take her eyes from her. 
“Do you know why I have loved you so?” Aunt 
Lydia asked me some days later. “It is because you | 
looked like this.” | 
She handed me a miniature, set round with pearls, 
—the picture of a young man, in whom I saw the | 
face of little Hetty; and little Hetty and I looked | 
enough alike to be sisters. 
“T was to have been married to him once,’ she 
said, and that was all. 
She never told me any more, and I did not really 
care to know, only that Aunt Lydia had once upon 
a time had her romance. Hetty is now a young 
lady, and the pride and blessing of Aunt Lydia’s 
heart. 
mr 
For the Companion. 
A SPRING NIGHT. 

“Peep,” “peep,” “peep,” 

Call the frogs, from under the hill. 
“Peep,” “peep,” “peep,” 

Now faint and low, now shrill. 
A robin’s plaintive cry 

Comes anon from the apple tree; 
Ah, robin! dost thou sigh 

Thou knowest not why, like me? 


Fast fades the golden glow 

Where the bright sun sank to rest; 
Low hangs the silver bow 

Of the young moon, in the west. 


Cool blows the evening breeze 
O’er marsh and meadow sweet, 

Drifts from the fragrant trees 
The blossoms to my feet. 


I watch the shadows dark 

Fall upon vale and hill, 
And from the grove—O, hark! 

Comes the voice of the whip-poor-will. 
“Peep,” “peep,” “peep,” 

Call the frogs from under the hill; 
In dreams of the past I fall asleep, 

To wake when the world is still. 

. EUGENIA Foy. 
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For the Companion, 


WILD BOAR SHOOTING ON THE 
STEPPES. 

During the year 1870, in company with a trading 
party, [ made a tour through a portion of Central 
Asia. One of the incidents of the trip I now pro- 
pose to give the readers of the Companion. Fortwo 
days after leaving Pidjan we had enjoyed the hospi- 
tality of the Kirghis Sultan Ismanlie (for even these 
Nomadic chiefs bear the proud title of Sultan), and 
thence we set off to cross the great steppe, or plain, 
to the north-west of the river Kashgar. 

Four of the sultan’s Kirghis accompanied us. 
They were armed with battle-axes; for these steppes 
are overridden by prowling bands of free-booters. 
In addition to these guards we had two Cossacks, 
whom we had hired at Barnaoul. ¥ 

But our chief reliance in case of attack was, here 
as elsewhere, in our own arms and the rapidity with 
which we were able to use them. My three com- 
rades and myself carried each a breech-loading, So- 
per-Henry rifle and Adams’ revolvers. 

Of the scenery on this broad steppe, as we rode 
forth over it that bright September morning, I can- 
not hope to give an adequate picture. Far, very far 
to the North lay the Syan Shan range, in a low line 
of blue peaks; while all the wide, intervening tract 
sparkled with the sheen of hundreds of small salt 
lakes, or ponds. The shores of these lakes were daz- 
zlingly white with crystallized salt, and surrounded | 
by gorgeous rings of alternate crimson, orange and 
green salsola plants. 

These strange tints of the leaves are probably 
caused by the salt, or the exhalations from the salt 
pools. Though at the time we were there they were 
dry almost to aridity, these great flats are half sub- 
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towards a thicket on the right.- Raed ran on after 
him for a few rods, then dropped on one knee and 





fined and accomplished. How should we manage so 
48 to enlist her sympathies? 

Ithought of a surprise party. Silver and gold she 
had, all the luxuries of life, but nothing to love. 
We instructed the child what to do, and accordingly 
assembled one evening, and—ahout twenty of us— 
stormed her castle. Aunt Lydia received us very 
graciously, and placed every thing at our disposal. 

Iwas the spokeswoman, and got through my part 
Pretty well. I narrated the sad facts of the case, 
and then, as we formed a line on each side of the 
Toom, one of our number led the lonely waif, dressed 
7 * white, and looking her sweetest, toward the 
old lady. 

The child was just preparing to say her few words, 
when her red lips trembled, and the tears rushed to 
her eyes. For one moment Aunt Lydia looked at 
her like one turned to astatue. Then very slowly 
she bent down, gathered the little girl to her bosom, 
and scanned her features earnestly. 

“Child,” she said, in a broken voice, “where did 
that likeness come from 2” 

Pm Temember you,” said little Hetty, distinctly, 
Papa had your picture. You were the lady 
tamma was to come to, if ever’-— 

Here the little creature broke down again, and 
sobbed in Aunt Lydia’s arms. 

Poor Aunt Lydia! she couldn’t speak. She looked 
re all and waved her hand, as much as to say, 

» leave us alone.” So we dispersed about the 


honse, talking in low tones, surmising many things. 


en we were again summoned to the room, the 


merged during the wet months. 

Reeds, rushes and thickets of low brown shrubs 
covered the plain. Flocks of black duck went up 
from the water-holes, and tall cranes and red fla- 
mingoes were seen wading at a distance. 

The thickets were stocked with pheasants. Our 
' Cossacks shot them without stint as we journeyed 
|on. Great plats of reeds, trampled flat to the earth, 
| gave evidence of larger game. 


again fired. 

This shot was better aimed. The boar staggered 
for a few leaps, then rolled over with a hideous out- 
ery. 

“He’s mine!’ Raed shouted. 

We approached carefully; but there was no need 
of caution, the creature was breathing its last. 

Wash came up, with his horse covered with mud, 
and after him, Wade, well spattered, also. 
| During the whole of our first day on the steppe we “Too late!’* says Raed, to their great chagrin. 
had seen no large game worthy of our rifles, till just | The creature’s tusks were fully five inches long; | 
as we were halting for the night. Then, without | and the bristles along its back were prodigiously 
previous warning, we heard three or four sharp | stiff and wiry. We thought the carcass would weigh 
grunts, accompanied by a mighty rushing through | from three hundred and fifty to four hundred 








| 


beat up the game. 
ing clods, when, without warning, a tremendous 
black boar rushed out of the bushes and charged at 
one of the Kirghis’s horses, with a clash of his great 
| tusks. 
struck his terrible tusks into the poor animal's 
breast, tearing it open and deluging himself with 
blood. 


ball pierced the brain. 


larger than the one killed the previous day. 
| there, too, lay the Kirghis’s mare, stark and stiff. 


boar should charge; but the animal was making off | 


The Kirghis and our two Cossacks dismounted to 
They were hallooing and throw- 


The horse reared, and the boar rushing in, 


There was an instant shout, and firing and smoke. 


Having thrown down the horse, the boar charged 
right and left with savage barks. 
there was as lively a scrimmage as can be well im- 
| agined. 


For a moment 


The Kirghis were screaming and shooting; the 


Cossacks cursing, and rushing up to close quarters; 
while we Americans sat in our saddles and shot into 
the melee wherever we could sight the boar’s black 
hide through the dust and smoke. 


Somebody shot him in the ear, at length, and the 
When the smoke and dust 
fell, there the animal lay, dead,—a big one, too; 
And 


Her owner gazed long and wrathfully at the de- 
funct porker, then spat at him and called him “Shai- 
tan!’ (Satan.) 

The Cossacks butchered the carcass, and fried and 
roasted portions of the meat. It had far toostrong a 
flavor to suit our American tastes. Perhaps if we 
had been able to secure the younger one, the meat 
might have been more palatable, 


oe 


TREASURES. 


Little masteries achieved, 

Little wants with care relieved, 
Little words of love expressed, 
Little wrongs at once confessed, 
Little graces meekly worn, 

Little slights with patience borne; 
These are treasures that shall rise 
Far beyond the smiling skies. 


—__—_—_+o» —____ 
For the Companion, 


TICONDEROGA AND ETHAN 
ALLEN. 


In the early days of the Revolution the American 
patriots gained many important advantages by their 
boldness, almost amounting to audacity, in attacking 
forts and garrisons unexpectedly. One of the most 
successful as well as one of the most romantic en- 
terprises of this kind, was the capture of Fort 'Ti- 
conderoga by Ethan Allen and the Green Mountain 
Boys. The event took place on the 10th of May, 
1775, three weeks,and one day after the great day at 
Concord and Lexington. 





RUINS OF FORT TICONDEROGA. 


The outbreak of the war excited all the colonists 
of New England greatly. The most stirring activity 
at this time was in Massachusetts and Connecticut. 
Very soon after the first blood was shed, leading 
men felt that it was highly necessary to obtain the 
control of Lake Champlain, and get possession of 
the valuable military stores at Fort Ticonderoga. 
Plans were laid in both the colonies of Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut to accomplish this in the dif- 
ferent colonies. The projectors of these plans were 
neither of them aware that the other was moving in 
the matter. Massachusetts gave Benedict Arnold a 
commission as colonel. He was ordered to raise 
four hundred men to reduce Ticonderoga and Crown 
Point. Connecticut lent eighteen hundred dollars 
to the leaders in the enterprise from that colony, 
and a quantity of ammunition was purchased, 
which, however, was not used for the purpose for 
which it was intended. 





the reeds alittle in advance of us. We could see; pounds. We had fired not less than thirteen balls 
the rushes sway in long, streaming lines, diverging | into the animal. 
in every direction. 
“Pigs!’’ shouted Wade. 
“Wild boars!’ exclaimed Raedway, unslinging | ¢,.., fright. 
his rifle. | a fatal one. 
But they had dispersed in atwinkling. Wade had | 
had a momentary glimpse of one of them. It wasa/| 
litter of young sucking boars,—so the Kirghis cried } 
out. 


Raed’s horse had run off a considerable distance. 


had not succeeded in killing the other boar. 


sports in this country, for southern Siberia and | ghis startled a small boar, wallowing in a salt-slongh. 





| with the long day’s gallop; and after a moment’s | full chase. 

| flurry, we decided to put off the chase till the next! “Surround him!” was the cry. 

morning, for the “pigs” had scudded away like But that was not nearly so easily done as said. 
foxes. 


| When we rode up it stood quivering and snorting | 
! 
The wound, however, was by no means 


The following day a few versts beyond the Kash- | times and the work. 
A wild-boar hunt had been one of my anticipated | gar (which we crossed a little after noon), the Kir- | 


| 
| 


Mongolia are among the few now existing haunts of Scrambling ont, it ran off with a loud grunt of sur-| Arnold appeared there with his Massachusetts com- 
this once famous game. But our horses were jaded | prise. In a few moments the whole party was in | mission. He was allowed to join the party, but 


| Piggy got over the ground at an astonishing pace. | the fort. For this duty Captain Noah Phelps, of 
. 


The Connecticut patriots were first at work. They 
went to Bennington, Vermont, and offered the 
command to Ethan Allen, who immediately ac- 
cepted it. Allen was a very brave and daring man, 
though rough and uneducated. He had already 
made himself conspicuous by his bold resistance 
to the government of New York, which attempted 


This ended the hunt for that day. The Cossack | to exercise its control over that part of the country 


where he lived. He was exactly the man for the 


While the recruits were assembling at Castleton, 
which was made the headquarters of the expedition, 


Ethan Allen was immediately made a colonel and 
put in supreme command. 
The first step made was to learn the condition of 
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Connecticut, volunteered. He dressed himseif 
like a Vermont farmer, and went to the fort to 
get shaved! He pretended that he thought 
there was a barber there. Once inside, by put- 
ting on an awkward and simple manner, he con- 


trived to get the information he wanted; and | 


with it he returned to the camp. 

On the evening of the 9th of May, the whole 
force of two hundred and seventy men arrived at 
Orwell, opposite Ticonderoga. There was much 
difficulty in getting boats to convey the men 
across, and many stratagems were resorted to. 
Two young men managed to get the use of one 
large boat by a trick. They took their guns and 


a jug of rum, and hailed a boat belonging to a! 


British major who was stationed in the neigh- 
borhood. 


They told him they wanted to join a hunting 
party on the other side, and offered to help row. 
The man fell into the trap. 


his boat was seized. 


Only eighty-three men could cross in the boat 
at once. Both Allen and Arnold accompanied 
the party. When they arrived near the fort it 
was so near morning that Allen did not dare to 
wait for the rest of his force, but determined to 
undertake the capture of the fort at once. Then 
occurred a dispute between the two colonels, 
Each insisted on his right to lead the men. It 
was at last settled that they should walk side by 
side, but Allen on the right as commander, 

A young lad named Nathan Beman undertook 


to guide the “rebels” into the fort. When the | 


men approached the outer gate the sentinel or 
guard snapped his lock and retreated. The 
Americans followed him closely along the cov- 
ered way. Before he could give an alarm they 
were drawn up on the parade ground inside the 
fort, and in possession of it. Then the Green 
Mountain Boys gave three cheers in honor of 
their bloodless victory. 


The officers were asleep in their apartments. 
A frightened soldier pointed out the door of the 
commanding officer to Colonel Allen, who called 


out, “Come forth instantly, or [ will sacrifice the | 


whole garrison.” At this Captain Delaplace, 
who had not had time to dress, made his appear- 
ance, with his breeches in his hand. 
“Deliver the fort instantly,” said Allen, sternly. 
“By what authority?’ asked Captain Dela- 
place. 
“In the name of the Great Jehovah and the 
Continental Congress,” replied Colonel Allen. 
The captain would have said more, but Allen 


: ’ | 
held his drawn sword near Delaplace’s head, 


and the latter prudently determined to surrender. 
Accordingly he gave orders that the garrison 
should be paraded without arms. 

Thus before the commander of the fort had 
learned that the war had begun, he and his 
entire command of about fifty men were made 
prisoners. The Americans also secured more 
than two hundred pieces of cannon, with a very 
large quantity of other arms, an immense 
amount of ammunition, and other property, all 
without losing a man, 


It was in charge of a colored man, | 
whom they knew to be very fond of liquor. | 


As soon as he) 
reached the shore he was made a prisoner and 
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‘and elevated his people. Few monarchs in his- 
tory have been so wise, in yielding at the right 
moment, and consenting to deprive themselves 
, of power for the popular good. 

Francis Joseph is a fine-looking man, tall and 
straight, with a frank, serious face, closely 
cropped light brown hair, a heavy blonde mous- 

| tache, and bushy side-whiskers. He has what is 

| called the “Austrian lip,” the lower lip protrud- 
ing,—a feature which every Austrian emperor is 
said to have had for centuries. 

He is quiet, and talks but little. His way of liv- 
| ing is simple, and he is one of the few royal per- 
sonages against whose moral character there is 
no breath of suspicion. He is devoted to his 
beautiful empress (a princess of Bavaria) and to 
| his children. It need scarcely be added that, 
| possessing these qualities, and having yielded 
liberty to the people, he is very popular among 
his subjects. 


The volunteers immediately proceeded to take 
Crown Point, where they were quite as success- 
ful, and then surprised and captured an armed 
sloop on the Lake. This gave them complete 
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Cold are the shadowed skies that bend in gloom 

O’er moor and hill; 

Voiceless the dreary sleep of snow-clad vales,— 
ne woods are still. 





control of Lake Champlain and its forts, which 
was a great advantage to colonists. The Conti- | 
jnental Congress, whose name Allen invoked, | 
disapproved of the whole proceeding, but subse- | 
| quent events showed how much wiser were the | 


! 
| 


Through leafless thickets sighs the weary wind, 
Fleeing for rest; 
The rivers cease to flow, and sunsets dim 


| ‘ade in the West. 


| daring spirits who conceived it, and carried it 
into execution, than the more prudent and timid | 
statesmen of the day. 


Yet, ever and anon, the tuneful song 
»f some lone bird, 
That, startling all the dreary silences, 
Will yet be heard, 
Pierces the woodland with a joyful note, 
Asif to sing 
Of flowers and trees would break the sombre spell 
And waken spring. 


There is a winter of the heart as well, 
With skies of gray, 

That one gleam of God’s endless summer-time 
Shall melt away. 


And like the bird that sings, defying gloom, 
Thy heart shall sing,— 

Break through the prison of its wintry snows, 
And take its wing. 


aa 
THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA. 

The recent visit of the Emperor Francis Jo- 
seph, of Austria, to Venice, was an event of 
romantic interest. It is the first time that he 
has appeared in the fair city, which is well 
called “the -Queen of the Adriatic,’ since it 
formed a part of his own dominions. 

The defeat of Austria by the united forces of 
Prussia and Italy, in 1866, resulted in the cession 
of Venice, as well as the famous “Quadrilater- 
al” to Italy. This must have been a very hard 
| thing for Francis Joseph to submit to; for he, 
and the emperors who have gone before him, 

had always been very proud of the possession 
of the most beautifal and picturesque of all 

European cities. 
| Venice, however, was very restive under Aus- | 
| trian rule. The Germans had long been hated | 
by the northern Italians; and the haughty Vene- 
| tians could not see their city garrisoned by the 


| white-coated soldiers of the Kaiser, and governed 


Lavra L. HILn. 
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REPUDIATION. 


When a government neglects wilfully to pay 
its debts it is said to have repudiated them. A 
business man or a public company, may refuse 
to pay their lawful debts; but in their cases the 
law steps in and compels them to pay, if they 
have property that can be secured to redeem 
their obligations. If the property is not suffi- 
cient to pay the debts, they are put in bank- 
ruptey,—that is, all they have is taken for the 
benefit of their creditors. 

A State or a nation cannot be so treated. It 
cannot be forced to pay its debts. The law- 
making power, whether it be a legislature, con- 
gress, parliament, or the sovereign, obtains money 
may feel for the loss of Venice, to journey | by taxation. If this power chooses to refuse to 
thither to meet his old enemy and rival, Victor | pay its debts, it can also refuse to lay the neces- 
Emmanuel, and to appear as a guest in a city, | sary taxes, and instruct the officers of its treas- 
which, not very long ago, he might have entered jury to withhold payment; and it can remove the 
in state as its ruler. | judges and abolish the courts if the creditors 

In so doing, the emperor has once more exhib- | threaten to carry the matter before a civil tribu- 
ited a trait which he was already known to pos- nal. Moreover, nations cannot be sued, and 
sess. Unlike many of the proud sovereigns of | therefore no verdict can be rendered against 
the house of Hapsburg, the haughtiest of all the \them. They pay voluntarily, or they do not pay 
royal families, he has always cheerfully accepted | at all. 
the inevitable, has borne misfortune and disaster | From this statement it will be seen that every 
with temper and good grace, and has yielded his | person who lends money to a government, is com- 
own will, and even his despotic power, to the | pelled to trust to its honor and good faith, as 
force of circumstances. well as to its ability to pay. So important is 

Francis Joseph, although a grandfather, is | the public credit of a State or a nation deemed, 
still a young man. He is not yet forty-five.| that instances of actual repudiation are very 
But he has had a long reign. When his uncle | rare. 

Ferdinand found himself forced to leave the} It is not so uncommon for governments to “de- 
throne, in the disturbances which, in 1848, spread | fault” on their interest,—that is, to fail to pay 
all over Europe, his father, who was the next | it—or to “fund” their interest, by persuading 
heir, declined to succeed to it; and so young, bondholders to take new bonds instead of the 
Francis Joseph, then only in his nineteenth year, | money; or to “extend” their debt by giving new 
became emperor of what was then the very pow- | bonds bearing interest, in place of the old ones, 
erful realm of Austria. which government finds it cannot pay when they 

At first he reigned in the rigid and despotic | become due. All these things are unfortunate 
fashion of previous Austrian monarchs. He | for the bondholder, but they are not to the dis- 
was very much under the influence of his moth-| honor of the government which is obliged to re- 
er, the proud and bigoted Archduchess Sophia, | sort to either of them. 
who inspired him to refuse all rights to the peo-|_ Repudiation is dishonorable. Indeed, it is no 
| ple, and to govern under the dictation of the Pope. | better than robbery. The government promises 
| But as the young Kaiser grew older, he began | to pay back at a certain time a certain sum of 
| to think for himself; and gradually his rule be-| money, which it borrows. It is able to do so, 
| came more mild and lenient. Perhaps, however, | but because the persons from whom it has bor- 
lhe would have continued to wield absolute | rowed cannot enforce their demands, the gov- 
| power to this day if he had not been overtaken | ernment refuses to keep its word. It is a mean 
| by great misfortunes. and cowardly policy. 

The war of 1866 resulted in the exclusion of| It is also short-sighted. In our times no gov- 
Austria from the German confederation, and in | ernment can be sure at any time that within a 
| reducing her to a state of weakness and confu-| twelve-month it will not be driven to the neces- 
| sion. Prussia, hitherto her inferior, now her| sity of borrowing. Who will lend to a State 
| conqueror, became stronger and more formida- | that has cleared itself of debt by refusing to pay 
| ble than she in European affairs. its debts? The credit of the State is gone. If it 

But misfortunes are very often blessings in| succeeds in borrowing, it must pay a heavy rate 
| disguise. Through the defeat of Sadowa, Aus-| of interest, besides selling its bonds in the first 
| tria became in a large measure free. The em-| place for much less than it agrees to pay when 
| peror gave his people a constitution, invited | they become due. 

| Therefore, as we have said, States are usnally 


| them to take part in the government, broke loose 
; from the Pope’s influence, granted the demands exceedingly anxious to keep their credit good, 





|} by an Austrian General, without the deepest 
| discontent. 

It is a generous act, therefore, for the Emperor 
| Francis Joseph to conceal whatever regrets he 

















| of Hungary for local independence, and reformed : and to avoid even the appearance of wishing to which are poetic and beautiful, as, The City 


=... 
|shirk payment. Various plans have been de 
| vised and put in operation to make payment easy 
and certain, the most common of which is the 
Sinking Fund, which we must explain in anothe; 
article. 

Unfortunately for the good name of the Uniteg 
States, the most numerous and the most inexens. 
able cases of repudiation in our times have beep 
in this country. In 1838 the State of Mississippj 
borrowed seven million dollars for the establish. 
ment of banks. It soon stopped paying interest 
upon these bonds, and long ago repudiated the 
whole debt. Minnesota, too, has repudiated a 
debt of about two and a quarter millions dollars 
which it incurred to aid railroads, the excuse be. 
ing that the promise to pay was conditional 
that is, that the debt was really to be paid by 
the railroads themselves. ’ 

In addition to these repudiated debts are the 
vast sums borrowed by the Confederate gover. 
ment and the several States in rebellion, between 
1861 and 1865. The Confederate government 
died altogether, and could not pay; but the 
States remained in existence. They were ye. 
quired to repudiate their rebel “debts” before 
they could be re-admitted to the Union. But 
they could not have paid them if they had been 
willing to do so. 

There is some reason to question whether this 
absolute repudiation was good policy. France 
regards the debt incurred by the empire, and by 
the republican government which succeeded it, 
as a part of its real obligations, and will pay 
them. Paris pays the expenses of the Com- 
mune’s insurrection. Spain agrees to pay the 
debt of the republic now overturned, though her 
condition is at present such that she cannot pay 
even the interest on it. The rebel debt would be 
a grievous burden on the people of the Southem 
States, and nobody will ever propose that it must 
be paid. Yet, as it was regularly incurred, 
though for what is now regarded as a wrong 
purpose, the only excuse for the repudiation is 
that it was “a political necessity” for the United 
States to have all the acts of all the States which 
were in rebellion made void and of no effect. 


> 





INTRUDERS IN PARLIAMENT. 

An amusing incident recently took place in the 
English House of Commons. Two strangers from 
the country made their way, by some hook or crook, 
into the House, just as a “division,” or vote by 
counting the members, was about to take place. 
The intrusion was quite unintended by them, nor 
did they know that they were violating a stringeut 
rule. How they had managed to pass the stately 
doorkeepers who keep watch over the august cham- 
ber, none could tell. 

When a division takes place, a bell is rung, and 
all the doors of the House are then locked. The in- 
truders had just innocently taken their seats on one 
of the Opposition benches, when the bell rung. 
They were ordered to “ take off their hats ;” and the 
fact that they were strangers was soon discovered. 
What to do with them, however, the officials did not 
know; but they were finally shown out, with a very 
dignified scolding. 

Had it been a century ago, they would not have 
got off so easily. There was then a law that who- 
ever made a “slight joque” on the House of Com- 
mons should be sent to Newgate and heavily fined. 

Speaking of intruders into the House of Commons, 
reminds us that such intruders are not always of 
human form. One day, in the reign of James1.,4 
jackdaw flew in at the window, and careered about 
over the heads of the members; whereupon some of 
them exclaimed that it was a bad omen for the bil 
which was being discussed. Not long after, ® 
“mouse-colored spaniel” got in, and run about, 
sniffing at the legs of honorable gentlemen while 
they were engaged in solemn deliberations. 

When the amiable Lord North was Premier, he 
was one day making a speech, when a large terrier 
ran into the House and up to the Speaker; then he 
jumped on a table and began to bark. Lord North 
stopped in his speech, and, looking smilingly around, 
said, “I am interrupted by a new member.” The 
dog barked again, louder than before. ‘It is not in 
order,” said Lord North, “for a new member t 
speak twice in a debate.” 

A maniac rushed into the House, some years 22% 
| erying out that the Prime Minister had poisoned hin. 


” 


a. 


BROTHER JONATHAN. 
| A-writer ina recent number of Chambers’s Jour 
nal represents the people of the United States—“our 
American cousins,” as he calls us—as devoted to 
| nicknames, and he certainly produces a great array 
}of nicknames, which are occasionally applied te 
| States and cities, and their inhabitants. He tells us 
; that the people of Arkansas are known as Tooth- 
| pickers, of Delaware as Muskrats, of Louisiana # 
Cree-owls, of Maine as Foxes, of Mississippi 95 Tad- 
' poles, of North Carolina as Tar-boilers. Pennsylv® 
nia is tenanted by Leatherheads, Rhode Island by 
Gunflints, Texas by Beet-heads, Virginia by Beagles 
|and Wisconsin by Badgers. None of these soubti- 
quets sound very complimentary, and some of them 
‘will certainly be very new to our readers. Some of 


our cities, however, have received we 
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Brotherly Love, The City of Elms, The Forest City, | Thomas Campbell, the poet, tells a more amusing | 


The Flower City, Queen of the West, The City of 
Magnificent Distances. Others are rather descrip- 
tive than beautiful, as Porkopolis applied to Cincin- 
nati, The Smoky City applied to Pittsburg, The City 
of Spindles to Lowell, the City of Rocks to Nash- 
yille, Tennessee. It will also be new to our readers 
that “a native American cannot receive a higher 
compliment than to be styled Brother Jonathan.” 
The following account of the origin of this nickname 
js from Bartlett’s Dictionary of Americanisms : 

In the course of the struggle for independence, 
General Washington fell short of ammunition. He 
took counsel with his staff, but failed to obtain any 
practical suggestions for relief. ‘We must consult 
Brother Jonathan,” said he,—meaning Jonathan 
Trumbull, the senior governor of Connecticut. This 
was done, and the difficulty was remedied. “To 
consult Brother Jonathan’’ immediately became a 
set phrase, and the term has since grown, until it 
has become, in the eyes of Americans, an equivalent 
to the John Bull of Old England. 


4+2>> 





A LUCKY DISAPPOINTMENT, 

Success in life sometimes turns on very trivial in- 
cidents. Lord Erskine, one of the most famous of 
British lawyers, had a striking experience of this 
kind. Ale was very poor, with few friends and no 
patrons. One day he was invited to a great dinner, 
but had a previous engagement with afriend. A 
heavy shower overtaking him without an umbrella 
made him too late for the latter, and led him to the 
former. A Capt. Bailey was present, whose brother 
had just been prosecuted for a public libel, and the 
conversation turned on the case. Erskine talked 
very eloquently in defence of the culprit, and Capt. 
Bailey, charmed by his eloquence, engaged him for 
the trial. 

At the meeting of the lawyers for consultation, 
Erskine was almost alone in thinking that the rule 
under which Bailey was held could not be sustained. 
The other lawyers were astonished at his views, and 
the power with which he urged them, and one of the 
most eminent of them said toa friend, ““We hada 
most extraordinary young man at our consultation, 
who astonished us all.’’ 

Erskine’s speech at the trial entranced judges, bar 
and jury, and secured his client’s acquittal by accla- 
mation. Next day his table was covered with appli- 
cations, and from that time fame and fortune were 
assured. fie 


is or 





THE CLIMATE OF THE MOON, 

Prof. Proctor, in his interesting volume on the 
moon, makes it out to be a very uncomfortable place 
tolive in, if it has inhabitants. It is bad enough to 
have the temperature fall by night from thirty to 
forty degrees below that by day, but this would be 
called an equable climate in the moon. The changes 
there are on a scale unknown on earth, even in pass- 
ing from the torrid to the frigid zone. During the 
long day of three hundred and fifty-four hours, the 
sun, intercepted by no clouds, and tempered by no 
moist atmosphere, pours its beams on the surface of 
the moon, till the heat is intolerable, and if there 
were rivers or lakes, the water must turn to vapor. 
During the night of equal length, the cold must be 
extreme, and water would congeal to solid ice. “If 
4 problem how beings like ourselves could live 
through the fires of a lunar day, it would be a prob- 
lem of equal difficulty to decide how we could sur- 
vive the frost of a lunar night. It must be sad work 
for the poor souls, unless their ingenuity has en- 
abled them to set the pitiless foe at defiance; and 


we may well imagine that before darkness has half | 


mn its course, they will begin to long for the return 
of the sun, though it may be to torture them anew 
with its beams.”? 

Living beings must have a peculiar organization 
toendure a change of climate from 200° or 250° by 
day, to -200° by night. 





A RULE NOT ALWAYS A REASON, 

It is often easy to repeat a rule, when it might be 
difficult to explain it, or give a reason for its use. 
Horne Tooke, the famous English grammarian, 
gives an instance from his school-life. He was 
translating some Latin author, at the Eton School, 
aud the teacher asked him why such a construction 


as used in the passage. He replied he did not 
know, The teacher flogged him severely, and then 
rule 





asked the next boy, who repeated the 
in the Eton grammar. 


“Take him down, the blockhead!” said the teach- 
‘t, reflecting on Tooke in the rough way common 


in English schools. 


Horne burst into tears, and the teacher, surprised 


at the unusual demonstration, said,— 
“Why, what is the meaning of this ?”’ 


He answered, “I knew the rule as well as he did, 
but you asked me the reason, which I did not 


know.” 


“My boy, I am afraid I have done you some 


‘rong. I will make the best reparation I can;’ 


and taking down a Virgil from his book-case, he 
Presented it, with his own name subscribed, and 
took back Horne to the class, restoring him to the 
Place he had apparently lost. Horne kept the Vir- 


tilas one of his choicest treasures. 
tlicacnatiewed-ao) 


SHARES IN A TOOTH-PICK. 


N. P. Willis, in one of his amusing stories, tells a 
college experience, where his chum, fresh from the 


country, made a free use of his hair-brush. Th 


‘ound thrashing for the insult, 


story of his travels in Scotland. He was stopping at 
a public inn, and, detained by a rain, lingered in 
the dining-hall some time after dinner. Having 
taken a tooth-pick from the table, he was putting it 
to use, when a chambermaid came in and said,— 
“Sir, ifye please, are ye done with the tooth-pick ?” | 
“Why do you ask?” said Campbell, in dudgeon. | 
“TI suppose I may pick away as long as I like!” 

“O dear, na, sir!’? was the honest reply; “for it 
belongs to the Club, and thae hae been met amaist 
an hour!” 

Campbell surrendered it without caring to use it 


longer. 
+o —_——— 


DIDN’T WANT A SCHOOLMASTER, 
There are still some regions in our country where 
education is not appreciated, notwithstanding all that 
is done by churches and schools; and we fear there 
are people in the more thickly settled States who 
have no better opinion of “learning” than the men 
whose speeches are given in the San Antonia Herald: 


Some years ago some emigrants from Ohio and 
Illinois settled in a little town in this State, and 
soon began to agitate for the erection of a school- | 
house and the employment of a teacher. A town- 
meeting was called to consider the proposition; and 

one of the Northerners made a neat little speech, 
telling of the blessings which education had brought 
with it to Ohio and Illinois. When he had sat 
down an old man in the corner arose, gave the cus- 
tomary hitch to his corduroys, pushed back his hata 
trifle, and answered thus: 

“Stranger, up in yer Ohio State yer’ve got a big 
penitentiary full of people aint yer? Well, 
yer’ve got larnin’ up thar! Up in yer Illinois State 
yer’ve got a big penitentiary full of people; yer’ve 
got larnin’ thar! But I’ve lived here for thirty- 
seven years in peace and happiness. I’ve raised | 
nine boys and tew gals, and I sleep perfickly sound 
0’ night, ’cos I ain’t ’fraid any of my boys ‘}l go to 
the penitentiary for forgin’ notes, *cos they can't | 
none of ’em write!” | 
(Sensation in the audience and sympathy mani- 
fested.) 

Another of the new-comers then spoke, arguing in 
favor of education; and then a tall, lank native 
stood up,.and “fixing the Northerner with his glit- 
tering — made his speech: 

“See here, mister, ain’t you the machine man?” 
“Yes,’’ said lie, “‘I did sell some machines here 
last year.” 

“Wa’al, when the wheat got ripe, all the people 
went to neighbor Jalnson’s to see how yer mowin’ 
machine would operate. We got the tarnel thing 
into the field, and neighbor Jolinson he hitched his 
young filly into the shafts. She allers was a frac- 
tious critter, and the first thing we knowed she give 
a flounce and caught neighbor Jolinson’s boy Bill’s 
leg and cut it clean off! (Manifest sensation.) 
Then, mister, in just about two weeks yer pardner 
come around peddlin’ wooden legs, and neighbor 
Johnson had to buy one of them ere things. Nice 
eddicated people you are! You understand it, you 
do! Fust you sell the machines, and then your 
pardner he furnishes wooden legs!” 

This ended the matter, and no schoolmaster will 
be welcome in that village for some time to come. 





—_———_~+@>———- ——_ 

MR. VARLEY. 
Much interest is just now felt in the labors of Mr. 
Varley, the English lay preacher, who is doing for 
America what Mr. Moody, of Chicago, is doing for 
England. He is thus sketched: 


Mr. Henry Varley, an English layman, who has 
been preaching in New York, was originally a butch- 
er in London, and conducted his business on reli- 
ious principles. His customers were mostly poor 
people, whom he began to admonish, and with such 
good results that finally he went out from his shop 
and preached from the top of hydrants, blacksmiths’ 
blocks and carpenters’ benches, meeting with such 


} to the south in November. 


daily in March and April; from May to June, the | 
grub passes into its chrysalis, and is no longer 
sought for food by robins, who, during the summer, 
while enervated by moulting and feeding their 
young, and other birds of which he was a type, feed 
on berries and other fruits; in October they eat 
grasshoppers and insects of that kind, and migrate 


He gave many further facts from his long experi- 
ence, proving that birds were benefactors instead of 
pests to the farmers, and that if they were exter- 
minated, no crops could be grown. He said it was 
evident that all kinds of birds were being ruthlessly 
slaughtered, and that where he saw fifty robins to 
the half-acre feeding, in 1858, there were not half-a- 
dozen at once in the same field two years ago. He 
opposed the killing of any birds except the few re- 

wired for scientific purposes, because he believed 
they were created for a wise purpose in the compen- 
sations of nature, and not to be shot by every boy 
who could fire off a gun. 





ONE HUNDRED PRESENTS 
TO BE GIVEN 
To Subscribers to the Companion. 


These Presents will be presented to the one hundred 
subscribers who send us the largest number of new sub- 
scribers to the COMPANION before July 1, 1875. 


1 Superb Chickering Piano, cost.......... S675 
1 Beautiful Chickering Piano, cost...... $550 
BT IEG winnie sn nieccnwidanccaand 8450 


1 Upright American Parlor Organ, cost.8375 
1 American Parlor Organ, cost..... $500 
1 American Parlor Organ, cost............8210 
2 Waltham Gold Watches, stem means. 
sani : 





















3 Walthaw 


cost ol ea 
6 Waltham Gold Watche 
6 Gold Watches, Hunting Cases, good time- 





keepers, cost of erch.. $75 
6 Gold Watches, Hunting . 
keepers, cost of each.. 60 
6 Gold Watches, Ilnutir 
keepers, cost of each... 50 
6 Gold Watches, Hunti 
keepe's, cost of each 35 
12 Silver Watches, Hunting Cases. good time- 
keepers, cost ot each 25 
12 Silver Watches, IIunting Cases, good time- 
keepers, cost of each 20 





35 Silver Watches, Hunting Cases, good time- 
ee ee ea $16 





THE PRESENTS OFFERED ABOVE 
Will be given in addition to a Premium 
for each new name. 


The Chickering Pianos are known and accepted 
the world over, as unsurpassed in all the qualities that 
make the modern Piano the favorite of the Parlor and 
Concert Room. 

The third Piano offered is a seven octave instru- 
ment, from one of the oldest manufactories in the coun- 
try, that is celebrated for the thoroughness of its work. 

The Three American Parlor Organs.—The-e 
are from the manufactory of 8S. D. & H.W. Smith. No 
Organs have been more sought throughout the country 
than those of these mannfacturers—and certainly none 
are more deserving of popularity. 

The Waltham Gold Watches.—The Waltham 
Watch Company now furnish a watch that rivals the 





A CHERISHED DESIRE. 


For years it has been the cherished desire of a large 
class that there might be a medicine discovered which 
would entirely cure Scrofula and not leave a taint of the 
disease in the system. 

Setting aside all controversy upon the theory of trans- 
missible Serofula, the fact is indisputable that the disease 
has existed for centuries, and was never more prevalent 
than at the present time; and though it is hereditary in 
its nature, the more frequent cause of the disease may be 
attributed to whatever impairs the vital energies, such as 
dissipation, unwholesome food, intemperance, want of 
cleanliness of person, over-exertion of mind or body, etc. 

Scrofula often manifests itself in glandular tumors, 
frequently in the neck, causing no pain at first, but pro- 
ceeds slowly to an inflammatory state, and generally, after 
along time, forms an ulcer. In some cases the eyes aro 
the principal seat of the disease, having constantly an in- 
flamed appearance. The bones of scrofwlous persons are 
liable to disease, especially those of the spine. The lungs 
are particularly liable to an attack by the formation of 
tubercles, and invalids are often deceived into the belief 
that they have deep-seated consumption, and for w hich 
they are treated, when in reality their trouble is caused 
from Scrofula in the blood. 

In all the various forms of Scrofula, and the long train 
of discases it induces, the patient can only obtain substan- 
tial benefit through the blood with vegetable substances, 
and from which VEGETINE is carefully compounded 
from the best ingredients the dispensary of nature fur- 
nishes, making it one of the greatest cleansers of the blood 
that is or can be put together. 

VEGETINE will eradicate every trace of Scrofula from 
the system, as the following reliable evidence will show: 


Report from a Practical Chemist and 
Apothecary. 
30OSTON, JAN. 1, 1874. 
Dear Sir,—This is to certify that I have sold at retail 
15424 dozen (1852 bottles) of your VEGETINE since April 12, 
1870, and can truly say that it has given the best satisfac- 
tion of any remedy for the complaints for which it is ree~ 
ommended that I ever sold. Scareely a day passes with- 
out some of my customers testifying to its merits on them- 
selves or their friends. Iam perfectly cognizant of several 
cases of Scrofulous Tumors being cured by VEGETINE 
alone in this vicinity. Very respectfully yours, 
AI GILMAN, 468 Broadway. 
To H. R. STEVENS, Ese. 


Vegetine is Sold by all Druggists. 


‘RIBOOK AGENTS 


TE ous D men and women—have 
answered our call to scl! that famous new book— 
“TELL IT ALL3’? and yet we want 0,000 
more ! 30,000 copics have been sold, and still 
it grows in favor daily, and actually outsells all other 
books three to one! Ministers say—‘'God speed it!" 
100,000 Readers say, ‘Jt is splendid!" Thon- 
sands are waiting for it; and Agents are selling from 
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best by European makers. These that we offer rank 
among their best time-keepers. 








the very best quality ior the prices named. 





THIS BEAUTIFUL HANGING BASKET 


WAS MADE WITH OUR 


IMPROVED BRACKET SAW 








encouragement that he soon found his way to Exeter 
Hall, which he was successful in filling. Thence he 
went into theatres and other large rooms, and sub- 
sequently to Notting Hill, where a tabernacle, large 
enough to seat three thousand people, was built for 
him, to whom he preached gratis. Mr. Varley’s 
manner is peculiar. He walks up and down the 
platform with rapid strides, then sits down, jumps 
up again, resumes his quick march, speaking all the 
while in the most earnest manner. He expresses 
himself gracefully, and altogether is a very attrac- 
live speaker. 





—_——_—_+~ > ——_—_—_— 


“KEEPING AT IT,” 

The heavy snow-storm of April 13th did seem a 
little unseasonable, though a consultation of old al- 
manacs would show that similar visitors are not un- 
common in our New England climate. The furious 
gale which accompanied the snow, and piled it in 
drifts, recalled to some persons the great gale of 
April 13th, 1851, when the old Minot’s Ledge Light- 
house, with its three keepers, was swept away. We 
lowing incid 
difficulties : 


t, which teacl 





grandmother’s door. 
shovel to work with. 


asked a man, passing along. 


“that’s how!’ 





SPARE THE BIRDs. 


, 


and cherries, and other small fruits. 








of Brown University, says: 





are reminded, however, by the late storm, of the fol- 
the art of mastering 


After a great snow-storm a little fellow began to 
shovel a path through a large snow-bank before his 
He had nothing but a small 


“How do you intend to get through that drift?” 


“By keeping at it,’’ said the boy, cheerfully; 


Farmers and gardeners have a grudge against the | 
robins, because they are overfond of strawberries 
But they pay 
fourfold for their petty thieving in the destruction | 
of various kinds of worms and insects. Prof. Jenks, | 


He began securing robins weekly from March to | 
December, at sunrise, midday and sunset, and semi- 
monthly during the winter, both in the country and 
village, preserving their gizzards, with contents, in | 
alcohol. In these gizzards, from March to May, he | ier, corner of Washington and Beach Streets, has received 
| his spring stock of boys’ clothing from his New York 
| honse. These goods are considered better made and better 
fitting than any made here,and while they are just as 
good as custom work, can be sold at much less price. 
| Remember you can get every thing a boy wearsat Fenno’s, 


found no vegetable, but all insect food, and nine- 

dainty Wii € | tenths of that was the larve of bibio albipennis, an 

ear i lis, in extreme disgust, threw the brush 

ae the window; and the chum, at first surprised 
ven amused, on farther thought gave him a 


insect very destructive to all grass roots; of these he | 
frequently took two hundred from a single gizzard. | 
many of them alive, having been so recently swal- | 
lowed, and he thought that each robin would devour 
at least two hundred of these destructive worms | from a hat for the head to shoes for the feet.— Gazette. 


By a boy thirteen years old. 


OVER 20,000 IN USE. 


They put us boys at once in 
a position to earn money af- 
ter school hours. 
cannot be beat. 
C,H. TOWER. 
Paimyra, N. ¥. 





1 can safely say that your 
Bracket Saw and_ Designs 
have no equal. 


which cost five and six dol- 
\ ars. RALPH BARKER. 
New Haven, Ct. 


| 


| 


if I could not get another, I 


anything. 
great _ many happy 
money. 
_ CHARLIE TALBERT, 
Lexington, Ky. 


LIBERAL OFFER: 





| We will send, postpaid, for $1 25, 


1 Improved Bracket and Fret Saw. 
50 Bracket and Ornamental Designs. 
6 Bracket Saw Blades. 
1 Brad Awl and Handle. 
1 Sheet of Impression Paper. 
Also, directions for use. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


¢ Youth’s Companion Office,2 


’ 41 Temple Place. ‘ Boston, Mass. 


The Gold and Silver Watches are all of them of | 


° I wish to say that your/| 
4 Bracket Saw and Designs 
i are the best in America. | 


i\ 
| | | \ 
| Hl 
e:ab: 


i | \ \ 


My Saw | 


They ave | 
better than some I have seen | 


Your Saw is a success, and 


would not part with it for 








CLOTHING FoR Roys AND YouTH.—FENNO, the cloth- 


aday. Ee 
Large pamphicts, with Bt ee. 
ORTHI TON & CO., Hartford, Conn, 





to all 
Address, A. D. W 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 
For MIxED 


|GERMAN FOUR PART SONGS, f°325"° 


Just published. Is an unusually good collection of entirely 
new music, by the best modern-German composers. Just 
right for Musical Societies. rice $1 50. 


| ———* 

| sy Ji. K. Oliver, 

| ORIGINAL HYMN TUNES. the veteran com- 

| poser of “‘Federal St.,” and other favorite tunes, contains 

| 100 Tunes, Chants and Anthems, all original and of the 
best quality. Price, Bourds, 80 cts.* Cloth, $1 00, 


SEVEN PART SONGS, For Mixed Voices, by 
J.C. D. Parker, contains new Glees which were suecess- 
es, when sung by the “Parker Club.”” Price 60 cents, 


PIANO AT HOME A large collection of Piano- 

« forte pieces for Four Hands, 
is full of good and most entertaining music for practice or 
| home recreation, Price $2 5 


t Praises of the River of Life, our popular Sab- 

bath School Song Book, come from all quarters, indeed 

| from all who have used it. Sabbath School Men recom- 
| mend it highly. Price $30 per hundred. 


have spent a! 
hours | 
with it, and have also made | 


All books sent, postpaid, for retail price, 
| OLIVER DITSON & CO., CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 


Boston. 711 Broadway, N. Y. 


| 
STOVE POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
liness, Durability & Cheapness, Unequaled. 
MORSE BROS., Prop’rs Canton, Mass. — 
HE utmost reliance may be placed in the curative 
properties of “Hunt’s” Remepy for the prompt re- 
moval of Kidney, Bladder and Glandular diseases, dia- 
betes, gravel, dropsy, ailments of the urino-genital or- 
gans, mental and physical debility, and pains in the side, 
back and loins. This preparation has been for more 
thana quarter of a century a favorite medicine of fam- 
ilv physicians. W. E. CLARKE, Proprietor, 
Providence, R. I. 

SAMPLE to Agents. Lapigs’ ComMBINATION 
| FREE NEEDLE-BOOK, With Chromos. Send stamp 
| 44-—lv Z 
| 


P. Girex, New Bedford, Mass. 
} PQY OR FITS Cured by the use of Ross 
EPILEPS Epilentic Remedics. Trial Package 
| Free. For cirenlars, evidence of snecess, ete., address 
| ROSS BROS., No. 257 Main Street, Richmond, Ind, 8-13t 
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| will, on the ocean or on the land; and it is 
enough to guide any soul into the port of glory.” 


+> 
> 





INDUSTRY OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 





OMITTED STANZAS IN GRAY’S 
ELEGY. 

“Gray’s Elegy” is generally regarded as the finest 
poetic composition in the English language. Gray | 
spent some seven years in bringing it to perfection, 
and it underwent many revisions and changes. The 
following stanzas, which, in the original draft, pre- | 
ceded the nineteenth stanza, were omitted, but their 
best expressions were incorporated in other parts of 
the poem: 

The thoughtless world to majesty may bow, 
Exalt the brave and idolize success, 
But more to innocence their safety owe, 

Than power or genius e’er combined to bless. 
And thou who, mindful of the unhonored dead, 
Doest in these notes their artless tale relate, 

By night and lonely contemplation led 
To linger in the lonely walks of fate, 
Hark how the sacred calm that reigns around 
sids every flerce, tumultuous passion cease, 
In still small accents whispering from the ground 
A grateful earnest of eternal peace. 
No more with reason and thyself at strife, 
Give anxious cares and endless wishes room, 
But throngh the cool, sequested vale of life 
Pursue the silent tenor of thy doom, 
After the 29th verse, now the last, Gray originally 
wrote the following fine stanza: 
There scattered oft the earliest of ye year, 
By hands unseen, are frequent vi'lets found; 
The robin loves to build and warble there, 
And little footsteps lightly print the ground. 


+? 


For the Companion. 
“BELIEVEST THOU THIS?” 

A man rose in a public meeting, in New York 
city, and gave the following account of himself: 
“Tam a sailor, and for years have made voyages 
to the East Indies as captain of a ship. When I 
first took command I was very profane, and as 
rough an officer as sails the seas. I cared noth- 
ing for religious things, and never would allow 
inyself to recognize them, save when I had to 
read the burial service from the Episcopal 
prayer-book when a seaman died. That was the | 
rule of the ship, and I never thought of the | 
words, 

“Thad a godly mother, who taught me the 
Bible when [ was a boy, and that made my | 
hard-heartedness so much the worse sin. But | 
one day when I was in my state-room, with noth- | 
ing to do, | took up the prayer-book, I don’t | 
know why, and my eye fell on the passage, ‘T | 
am the resurrection and the life. He that be- | 
lieveth in me, though he were dead yet shall he | 
live. And whosoever liveth and believeth in me 
shall never die. Believest thou this ® 

“That was the first time I had ever seemed to | 
see the question put to me. I flung the book 
*Be- 
followed me like a loud voice 





aside, but the words wouldn't leave me. 
lievest thou this?’ 
out of heaven, | 

“TL looked so troubled that day that the sailers 
thought I was sick. I bore up as long as I} 
could, and finally | went down into the ship’s 
hold, out of sight and hearing, and began to 
pray. Only a few hours before I had feared 
neither God, man or the devil. There I was, on 
my knees, with a broken heart. 

“Leried out to God that He would give mea 
new heart and help me ‘believe,’ and so I con- 
tinned for more than half an hour. Then the 
answer came, and Twas raised up as suddenly 
as I had been shot down. I did ‘believe,’ and 
that moment there was no happier man on 
earth than 1. 

“We ran into the harbor of Batavia that even- 
ing, and never were the men more astonished 
than to hear their ‘swearing captain’ order up 
the white flag, and call all hands for a Bethel 
service! 

“When they were gathered on deck I told 
them what my life had been—the story of my 
mother’s teachings, and all—and gave the ac- 
count of what had passed with me that day. 
Till that morning, I said, I had been, as they all 
knew, a blaspheming, God-defying man, dead in 
trespasses and sins, but Jesus had said to me, ‘I 
am the resurrection and the life, and he had | 
asked me if I believed it, and now he had helped 
me, and I did believe it. 

“Tears ran down the sailors’ cheeks while I 
talked to them, and there were some of them 
that became Christians then and there. One 
died the other day, thanking God for what he 
heard that evening in Batavia harbor, Island of 
Java, 

“Since that time my ship always flies the 
Bethel flag. I sail under the Saviour’s banner, 
and shall keep it aloft, where others can see it 
too. That word, ‘Though he were dead vet 
shall he live,’ is what never leaves me, and never 


|and in her economy of public shows. 
| ple ought to be thankful that she does not err in 
|the opposite direction. 


| her personal correspondence, which is very large. 


| and little tokens of her regard. 


|more fat panels. 


Queen Victoria is well known to be what is 
called a “thrifty woman,’’ and sometimes she 
has been criticised as rather too much so, i. e., 
as being alittle too close in financial matters, 
Her peo- 


Industry and frugality 
are not too common “faults”? with sovereigns. 
Victoria, at least, is not afraid of work. Bur-| 
leigh, the well-known correspondent of the Bos- 
ton Journal, on his visit to England, gleaned 
some interesting facts about the private and of- | 
ficial habits of the Queen. 


In domestic life Her Majesty sets an example 
that the nobility and the wealthy classes may do 
well to imitate. The time not passed in the af- 
fairs of State are passed in domestic duties, for 
the Queen eats no idle bread. Her breakfast 
hour is eight o’clock. This is the social meal of | 
England. The Queen meets her guests at the | 
breakfast table with the unaffected ease of a 
high-born lady. Motherly, unaffected and con- 
siderate, all are put at their ease. 

Letters intended for her family and guests are 
put on the plate of each, and it is no breach of 
decorum to examine them. She is a woman of 
the household at her breakfast table, and not the 
queen of state. 

The dinner is a more formal, stately affair. 
The Queen attends personally to her household, 
to the employment and discharge of servants, to 
the expenses, the wages, and all that pertains to 
the disbursement of funds. Sewing, knitting, 
visiting the poor and sick, for Her Majesty al- 
ways hasaround that she goes to employ the 
time not officially occupied. 

As a sovereign, she is the hardest worked 
woman in England. Her official duties usually 
commence at seven o’clock in the morning, one 
hour before breakfast. Wherever she is, dis- 
patches are sent daily in by messengers, who 
ride in first-class cars, bearing what are called | 
baskets. The papers from all the departments 
are submitted to her. These baskets are dark 
morocco boxes, about a foot in length. These 
are sent from Downing Street, the admiralty, 
the home department, the head of the army, &c. 
Each basket is locked by the minister who sends 
it. A card hanging from the inside contains the 
name of the minister. Every train to Windsor, 
Balmoral and Osborne carries messengers with 
these boxes. The Queen and the minister alone 
can unlock them. 

All these documents have to be read by her, 
for she signs nothing which she does not read. 
Every bill, act, treaty, document, petition, or pa- 
per requiring her name, are subject to her per- 
sonal attention. Her Majesty is admitted to be 
one of the best business women in the kingdom. 
Each day’s business is finished before the day 
closes. Usually the messenger waits and takes 
the basket, locked by Her Majesty, back to the 
minister from whom it came. 

The Queen holds a ready pen, and carries on 


She pays her own postage, like any lady in the 
land. She always gives personal attention to 
her children, and their religious training has 
heen the object of much solicitude and care. Her 
favorite pastime at Balmoral is among the poor 
and lowly and the sick, with whom she talks, 
reads, prays, and leaves medicine, food, money, 


>> -- ———_ 


A SQUINTING JURY. 





Nearly half a century ago, a man remarkable | 
alike for his eccentricities and his homeliness of 
face, was appointed high sheriff in one of the} 
towns of England. He was a man of wealth, | 
and of great benevolence, as many a poor pris- | 
oner could testify. Added to this, he was a man 
of culture, of great art, and was inordinately 
addicted to practical jokes. One or two of his | 
comical freaks that set the town in a roar are | 
thus told by a recent writer: | 


It was of course the duty of the high sheriff to | 
summon a grand and petty jury, to attend at | 
the quarter sessions, of which the recorder, | 
mayor and aldermen of the borough composed | 
the court. In the performance of his official | 
duty in summoning the petty jury, our high 
sheriff indulged his love of fun in a way that 
Was as strange as it was droll. He summoned 
for the October court a jury consisting of twelve 
of the fattest men he could find in the borough. 
When they came to the book to be sworn, only 
nine of them could sit comfortably in the box! | 
After a great deal of squeezing and scolding, the | 
panel was jammed into their places, and when 
seated, became literally a “packed jury,” greatly | 
to the amusement of the court and its robed | 
advocates, 

The facetious high sheriff received a hint from 
the recorder that he had better not summon any 
Heeding his instructions too 
literally, he went into the opposite extreme, and 
summoned twelve of the leanest and tallest men 
he could find in the borough. When they took 
their seats in the box, it appeared comparatively 
empty, and of course no censure could be given, | 
and the joke was greatly enjoyed. 

For the April term of the court the humorons 
high sheriff summoned a jury consisting of | 
twelve barbers! Among them were the very | 


| 
| 


barristers’ wigs; and some of the latter, who| 
were late at the bar, had to appear that morning | 
in court with their wigs undressed or half 


the bystanders. The high sheriff enjoyed the 
fun, but looked “grave as a judge” while he 


called for silence in the court. 


But the crowning joke of this waggish sheriff 
occurred at the summoning of his fourth and 
last jury, at the summer session in July. He 
evidently had no fear of the recorder, the mayor 
and the aldermen before his eyes, for he actually 
summoned a squinting jury!—twelve as queer 
looking bipeds as ever took their seats in a jury 
box. This ju.y was probably more looked at 
and laughed at than any twelve men that were 


| ever sworn to “‘well and truly try, and true deliv- 


erance make between their sovereign lord and 
king and the prisoner at the bar.” 

But the scene was so irresistibly droli that the 
learned recorder could not maintain his gravity, 
and the mayor, aldermen and barristers followed 
suit. 
the general laughter! 

When the recorder commanded the high sher- 


| iff to bring the court-room to order, and inti- 
| mated, with a half-suppressed langh, that the 


latter ought to be ashamed of himself for sum- 
moning such a jury, the drollery of the scene 
was heightened by the quick, sonorous response 
of the high sheriff,—“All good and lawful men, 
your honor.” 

——_——_+9+—___. 


THE GREEN GRASS UNDER THE SNOW. 


The work of the sun is slow, 

But as sure as heaven, we know; 
So we’ll not forget, 
When the skies are wet, 

There’s green grass under the snow. 


When the winds of winter blow, 
Wailing like voices of woe, 
There are April showers, 
And buds and flowers, 
And green grass under the snow. 


We find that it’s ever so, 
In this life’s uneven flow; 
We've only to wait, 
In the face of Fate, 


For 
— Springfield 


green grass under the 


I snow. 
Republican. A 


NNIE A. PRESTON. 
anccaaaciillliiasiainatipaasasian 
LION HUNT IN A CITY. 


The Commercial of Cincinnati gives this ac- | 


count of an exciting scene witnessed by a crowd 
there one day last March: 


In the Zoological Garden, in the afternoon, a 


| boy was leading a donkey in front of a cage in 


the “buffalo house,’’ in which was confined a 
two-year-old lioness. She was a fine specimen, 
recently purchased from the Great Eastern me- 
nagerie collection at Lebanon, O. The savage 
animal, in a fit of rage, bounded against the 
bars, which yielded and let it free. 

It immediately bounded on the donkey, which 
in the outset was thrown to the ground. The boy 
who was leading the beast was scratched on the 
hand with the claws of the lioness, but otherwise 
escaped unhurt and ran away. The poor donkey 
was terribly lacerated about the neck and the 
hinder parts with the claws and the teeth of the 
lioness, but gaining its feet, turned upon and 
seized with its teeth its assailant, and shook it 
viciously. 

At this the lioness left the donkey and 
bounded away through the park. Soon the 
news of liberation spread, and a crowd gathered, 
but soon dispersed when the lioness put in an 
appearance. 

Lieutenant Cody and two or three policeman 


| from the Corryville district station happened to 


be in the park at the time, and a council of war 
was held. They debated the question whether 
they would shoot the animal on the spot or cap- 
ture it alive. They surrounded it, but the circle 
was very wide. As the circle grew less in diam- 
eter, the lioness in the middle, growling and 
snarling and leaping about, the officers concluded 
neither to shoot nor capture alive. They got out 
of that vicinity as quick as they could. The 


; panic spread, and a tumultuous hurry from the 


park was made. 

Spectators state that the appearance of the 
escaped animal was most furious. Excited with 
its freedom, it would stand for a few minutes 
with glaring eyes and open mouth, lashing its 
sides with its tail and uttering wild, hissing 
cries, and then spring into the air. In a short 
space of time the lioness had the whole park to 
itself. 

Later in the evening a number of men and 
boys assembled from the neighborhood, with 
pistols and guns, and with the consent of the 
Zoological Garden authorities, started in on a 
genuine lion hunt, the object being to kill the 
brute, as it was apparent that it could not be 
taken alive. 

About six o’clock it was found in an open 
space some distance from the cage from which it 
escaped. With a shot-gun heavily loaded with 
buckshot, Pat MeAvoy, a carpenter, fired two 
loads at the animal; one shot missed, and the 
other took effect in the animal’s side, from which 
it soon fell upon its side and died. In the clos- 
ing fight two men were thrown down and hurt, 
though not seriously. 

Altogether the sensation was a huge success, 
though the Zoological Society has to mourn an 
$1,100 animal. 

a es 
A NAME OF NINETY SYLLABLES. 

A man with a name half a yard long would 
not be likely to suffer from having too many 
correspondents; or if indicted on cireumstantial 
evidence, he might escape by proving they had 
spelt him wrong. But, on the whole, the incon- 
venience of an inordinate string of nomens and 
cognomens must outweigh its advantages: 


Amongst the best known of stories is that of 
the belated Spanish cavalier, who knocked at the 


| “professionals” who dressed the recorder’s and | door of a hostelry one dark night, and being 


asked who he was, replied with such an elabo- 
rate string of names that the landlord took him 


literally fora host in himself, and replied that | 


Even the prisoners in the dock joined in | 


| lier in question was, however, insufficiently chris. 

tened in comparison with His Majesty of Siam, 
| whose superfluity of names and titles, as given 
in the treaty recently concluded with the Govern. 
ment of India, is really startling. When His 
Majesty wishes to sign his name in full, he does 
it—presumably after due deliberation—as {o}- 
lows: 

“Somedetch Phra Parymindr Maha Chulalong 
Korn Bodindthong Depaya Maha Mongkut Pary- 
saya Ratorerayara-wiwongse Varutmawongse 
Pribat Warakattrya Rajanikradom Chaduranta 

-arom Maha Chakrabantiray Sangkat Poromd. 
hanan Mik Maharaja Dhiray Poromnat Pobit 
Phra Chula Chom Klaw Chow Yuhua, Supreme 
King of Siam, fifth of the present dynasty, who 
who founded the great city of Bangkok Amarat- 
ne Kosindr Mohindr Ayuthia.”’ 

The worst possible instance of forgetfulness in 
this country is supposed to be that of a man who 
cannot remember his own name; but really the 
King of Siam might be excused if a “Ratoreraya- 
ra-wiwongse’’—there is doubtless much virtue in 
the hyphen—or a “Chula Chom Klaw”’ occasion- 
ally escaped his memory. There are but few 
godfathers and godmothers in this country who 
| could produce anything approaching to this gor. 
| geous array of patronymics. 


A man with a name like that ought to carry it 
as baggage, or pay “express” on it. 
—_—_—_ +o 


WOULD NOT LEAVE HIM. 

An article in the youth’s Temperance Banner 
describes a scene that occurred at a holiday 
celebration some time since in a Western city. 
The picture it represents of a noble son’s fidelity 
to his self-disgraced father, and his obedience to 
his absent mother, will move every heart: 


Particularly was my attention attracted by 
a well-dressed gentleman, just in the pride of 
manhood, who led by the hand two beautiful 
boys of perhaps eight and ten years of age, 
Their costume was that of their native country, 
the Highland plaid. I could appreciate the 
father’s feelings as he gazed with tenderness 
upon his children, whose every appearance 
denoted a loving mother’s care. 

The day had passed, and most of the sight- 
seers had returned to their homes, when once 
more I met the father and his boys. Stretched 
upon the dirty sidewalk lay the man, unable to 
walk, from the effect of the liquor. Weeping 
beside him stood his two sons. <A passer-by 
kindly raised the man to his feet, and brushed 
his dusty garments. The elder lad, taking his 
father’s hand, sought to lead him home. 

How my heart ached when I beheld that lov- 
ing parent so altered, and heard him coax and 
command his son to go home without him, at 
last seizing the arm of the boy with the gripe of 
a beast! Although there were tears in his eyes 
and a look of pain upon the lad’s face, he would 
not stir, but continued to plead with his father 
to come home. 

A gentleman recognized the group, and, ap- 
proaching, inquired of the lad why he did not 
take his brother and go home. His reply was,— 

“Mother told me this morning not to come 
home without father; I promised her | would 
not, and I will not leave him.” 

Those who heard the reply of the noble boy 
felt the tears well to their eyes, and no doubt 
more than one prayer was offered that God 
would bless his efforts to save his father. As 
the friend took the man’s arm, and _ bade the 
boys go before and he would go home with 
them, I could see the care-worn look disappear 
from the face of the son. 

I know no more of their lives, but I hope that 
father was saved from destruction by his loving 
wife and noble boys. 


= 


THE MARRYING AGE. 

All over the world people marry and are given 
in marriage, as in the days before the flood. 
Customs differ widely in wedding ceremonies 
and family habits, and in the age at which nup 
tials are celebrated: 


The British Government some time ago issued 
a series of rather novel instructions to its repre- 
sentatives on the Continent of Europe, requiring 
them to collect information as to the earliest age 
at which marriages can be celebrated, according 
to law, in the various States. The work was 
done, and the several reports have just been pub 
lished in the form of a parliamentary paper. It 
appears that in Hungary males may marry at 
fourteen and females at twelve, provided they 
belong to either the Greek or Roman charch; but 
if they have been brought up in the heresies of 
Protestantism, they must wait till they are Te 
spectively eighteen and fifteen; whereas in Aus 
tria persons are minors until they attain the age 
of twenty-four, and they must not marry before 
that time without the formal consent of both 
their parents. 

In Denmark a man may not marry under 
twenty, nor a girl under sixteen; but in the oth- 
er parts of Scandinavia a man must be twenty 
one. In Belgium and France eighteen and fif 
| teen are the respective limits. In Bavaria, four 
| different laws, applying to as many districts, fix 
ithe ages from twelve to fifteen for girls, am 
| fourteen to eighteen for boys. In Switzerland 

there is no uniformity at all, each canton appar 
ently having gone its own way in this business. 
The ages appointed there range from twelve 0 
seventeen for girls, and fourteen to twenty for 
the other sex. 

In Greece the ages are eighteen and fifteen; 
they are in Roumania; but in Russia they at 
eighteen and sixteen. In Turkey there are 0° 
laws upon the subject at all; but in Lap! 
boys may marry at seventeen and girls at four 
teen, provided they have “attained the requisite 

















dressed, amidst the half-suppressed laughter of there was not room for half of them. The cava-| knowledge of the Christian religion.” 
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SPRING-TIME. 


Hark! the little birds they sin 
“Welcome, bright and sunny Spring r 
And the little children’s feet 

Patter down the village street, 


Into woods and meadows fair, | 
Primroses and violets there, | 
Some to pick, and some to sing 

“Welcome, happy, joyous Spring!” 


+o 





For the Companion. 
THE MAY-QUEEN. 


Gerty was once a little city girl, and the sunny 
windows of her nursery looked out on Boston 
Common. Of all the gay sights which chanced 
andchanged day by day on that Common, nothing 
was so entirely lovely to Gerty as the little May- 
day processions that trooped over the late-spring- 
ing grass. It made her perfectly wild to watch 
their white dresses and bright ribbons and 
wreaths, winding, like garlands, in and out 
among the tree trunks, or dotting the hill-side 
like scattered flowers. This is how Gerty looked, 
and this is what she said the first time she saw 
the May-queen and her train. 
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She was standing ona chair in the window, 
her two twin dolls, Clover and Dandelion, tucked 
under each arm, their feet and skirts spreading 
out like wings behind Gerty’s shoulders. She 
had just slid out of her Pullman car, the little 
crib, in which, with Clover and Dandelion, she 
had been journeying round the world. 

Her trailing shaw], the dusting cloth, was still 
wrapped round her neck, and her papa’s hat, 
deeked with shaving streamers, was set on one 
side of her tossed auburn hair. A May-party 
was just disappearing over the brow of the hill 
by the pond. 

“What’s that, Cassy? 
Cassy 2”? 

Gerty was jumping up and down now with 
excitement. 

“That’s children going a-Maying. 
see the May-queen with the crown?” 

“0, I want to be a queen! J want to go a 
Maying!”’ 

“No, Gerty, those are foolish little girls. They 
will all take cold and be sick, they are dressed 
80 thinly.” 

“T want to be a foolish little girl! I want to 
be dressed finely, just like’em! J want to go 
out with ’°em! Take me, Cassy!” shouted Ger- 
ty, beating Cassy first with Clover’s head, then 
with Dandelion’s. 

“Behave yourself, Gerty! Your mamma would 
hot allow you to parade around like those little 
girls,” 

‘Tll go right away and ask her. I know she 
will! You’re a mis’ble, naughty Cassy!” 

Gerty flung down the dollies, thereby break- 
ing Clover’s nose, and ran away, shrieking with 
temper, to her mamma. She stayed a long time, 
but when she came back she did not ask to join 
the May-par ty. 

This kind of unpleasant scene, with variations, 


What’s that, I say, 


Don’t you 


| A very funny 
, stole, that morning, hand in hand, across the | 


| flowers for their gorgeous wreaths. 
| had made herself a wondrous red-paper crown, | 


But little Winky was nodding, eiitiai half 
asleep, or else he would have run to his mother 
with this wonderful tale, and there would have | 
ended the May-day fun. 

The 1st of May came soon, warmer and can- 
nier and more leafy than any Gerty could record. | 
sight were the two children, who 


lawn into the woodland beyond. | 
An old bandbox in the attic had furnished | 
The Queen | 


which towered in three tall points above the 
dangling roses and grasses of her wreath. The 
other regal adornments were sister Margaret’s 
best Roman sash trailing round her heels, and 
sister Margaret’s snowy Shetland shawl. Winky 
had been huddled into sister Margaret’s gaily em- | 
broidered silk jacket, and bright bows of all col- | 
ors, also sister Margaret’s, were pinned to the 

hem of his skirts. | 





By the time they had reached the woodland 
the “percession” would fain have sat down ona 
stump to watch for squirrels. 

“Le’s get over the brook,” coaxed Gerty. 
“There’s violets the other side; p’r’aps straw- 
berries.” 

The flagging Winky brightened at the sound 
of strawberries, but shrank back when he saw 
the foaming little brook. 

“Hold on to me!” called out the Queen, pick- 
ing her way carefully over the wet stones, her 
sash trailing through the water. 

Fat little Winky held on, wabbling, toppling, 
and almost but never quite losing his balance. 
But he lost most of his fine bows, which flut- 
tered and fell into the brook like so many drown- 
ing butterflies. 

“Le’s go a-fishing here,’’ pleaded Winky, sink- 
ing down on the mossy bank and emptying the 
water out of his shoes. 

“So le’s!”? said Gerty, briskly bending up two 
pins for hooks, and making fishing-lines out of 
strips of her handkerchief. They fished long 
and patiently, but they caught not one of the 
little wriggling fishes sliding over the bottom of 
the brook. 

Then they hunted for violets, and heaped up a 
nice little pile on the rail fence, leaving them till 
they were ready to go home. They chased the 
squirrels, they played Indians, they looked every- 
where for strawberries, tired little Winky stop- 
ping often to wipe his warm face and grimmy 
fingers on sister Margaret’s gay jacket. 

“What's that?” 

This was Winky, crying out in a startled 
tone. 

Winky saw through the narrow slit of « win- 
dow in an old barn near by, the two eyes of a 
horse who was feeding quietly from his man- 
ger. 

“O my, Winky, le’s run! 
king!” suggested Gerty. 

Away went the scared little children, running 
the wrong way in their fright, and never stop- 
ping till they came to the high road. As they 
sat by the stone fence crying, along came a char- 
coal man, with his old black cart. 

“Mr.! Mr.! please carry us home’? We’re Mr. 
Van Brunt’s little children, and we’re lost.” 

The sooty man climbed down for the May- 
queen and Winky, who, draggled and _ tired, 
perched beside him, and were soon rattling up 


Maybe ’tis a fairy 


CO} MPAN TON, 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 
My first is in steeple, but not in bell; 
My second in read, but never in spell;, 
My third is in frost, but not in freeze ; 
My fourth is in cough, but never in sneeze; 
My fifth is in shallow, but not in deep; 
My sixth is in walk, but never in creep; 
My seventh in roast, but not in fry; 
My eighth is in run, but never in fly; 
My ninth is in cake, but not in bread; 
My whole is often a little girl’s dread. 
GREAT FALLS. 
2. 
WORD SQUARE, 
1. A kind of a tree. 4. To place. 
2. A kind of a bird. 5. Part of an arch. 
3. Fragments. 6. To seek again. 
A. F. 
3. 


REBUS, 











Six girls’ names. 
Lucius Goss, 
4. 
BEHEADED RHYMES, 


letter each time. Example—Space, pace, ace 
A PEDLER’S MISHAPS. 
The snow was deep, the night was —— 


And up the long and tiresome —— 
There toiled a pedler poor and —., 


No wonder that with fear he —— 
That morning he had lost two —— 
Through a sharp swindler’s cunning —. 


He sighed, “O for a well-filled —— 
Of flesh or fish,—it is so 
And has been hours since last I ——.” 


Hunger and thirst their torments — 
Faintness and fear their horrors —— 
To picture his approaching —. 





He stooped to readjust his —— 
He fell,—caught in a secret 
That gave him many a bruise and — 





A doctor passed; as by a—— 
He rescued that poor man from —— 
And healed his painful, shattered —. 
M. P. R. 
5. 


TRANSPOSITIONS. 





having been 























What travellers tell us. 
WILLY WIspP. 





the Van Brunt Avenue. 











Was repeated every May-day. for two or three 
years. But there came at last a time when Ger 
ty looked out on the Common no more. Gerty’s 
mamma had taken a house out of town, and| 
Gerty was now a little country girl. 

One April morning Gerty was sitting in the 
swing under the apple-tree, her four-year old 
brother Winky cuddled in beside her. 
Gerty exclaimed,— 

“Tll be Queen and you be percession, Winky! 
We'll £0 into the woods for violets, and we’ll see 


pa Is and things. Won’t that be fun for May- 


Suddenly | 


You can imagine the mother’s surprise at see- 
| ing the little truants alighting in such plight | 
from the coal cart. 

Gertie had had enough of May-parties; she, 


never wanted another. ‘Tita Gonuai, 


~+oo—_—_- 


“Pretty bad under foot, to-day,” said one 
citizen to another, as they met in the str eet, the | 
other day. 

“Yes, but it’s fine overhead,” panpentye the 
other. 

“True enough,” said the first, “but then very 
few are going that way.” 











| Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Grove, Riven, Overt, Verse, Enter. 
2. Chatter-box. 
3. Cricket, ata Base Ball, Avilude. 


F TAR 
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mee 
lel alo} 
thd > 
Zande 
Zan 


| 5. Missis-sip-pi (pie). 

e “In pine tar is, in mud eels are 

| %. Tea-table, Eatable, A Table, Table, Able. 
8, Are my rebusses usually too blind. 


(The last word in each line to be supplied, dropping a 
e.) 


Your children were rich, but —— —— — want, 





Have you ever seen the illustrated cata- 

logue of the Excelsior Printing Presses? 

The best of all small presses. Prices $3 

and upward. Many Boys make a dollar a 

day beside attending school, printing cards, 
ete. A boy ad > all his father’s printing. Send two 
| three-cent Stamps for the catalogue, to the manufacturers, 
| W. KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. — 


FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 


This new and valuable work, the result of thirty years’ 
SENT ¢ containing descriptions and rules for the 








treatment of Consumption, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, eart Disease, 


Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Fevers Skin Dis- 
eases, etc., etc., will be sent by mail free of 
ing their address to 


charge to any one send- 
ITCH & SON, 714 Broadway, New 


TO ALL. 


—Ss2t 


Drs. S. 8. 
York, (The standard receipts in this 
book are worth hundreds of dollars to any 
| person with a f witha family. 


|BUY J&P. COATS’ BLACK 
THREAD for your MACHINE. 


OW SHALL I WOO THEE? 
HEART'S OUTPOURINGS. A curious and beautiful 
| collection of love letters. Tenderly delicate, sweetly pa- 
| thetic and Sanna quizzical. 1 vol., paper covers. 
Price, 30 cents 
a chiana.— An unrivalled collection of pathetic, 
| Serious and Comic Speeches and Recitations, in prose and 
| poetry. Suitable for Anniversaries, Exhibitians, Social 
Gatherings and Evening Parties. It embraces French, 
| Dutch, Irish, Yankee and E thiopian J Speeches. 
| l vol., neat paper covers. Price, 30 cer 
The Stump Speaker.—PBeing a tie tion of Comic 
| Speeches and Recitations, Burlesque Orations, Stump 
Speeches, Laughable Scenes, Humorous Lectures, Button= 
bursting Witticisms, &c., &c. Price, ls cents 
Ventriloguism Made Easy, and the Second- 
| Sight Mystery, as practised by Robert Heller and oth- 
ers, fully Explained. vn this little volume we place all 
the wonders of VENTRILOQUISM at the command of our 
young friends. Price, 15 cents. 
Either of the above will be sent by mail, postage ney 
on receipt of the price by HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, 
No. 1 Chambers Street, New York. 15—tf 














Or, THE 


| 


Is warranted a perfect cure for 
all the worst forms of VLEs, 
Leprosy, SCrorvia, Rinc- 

Worm, SALt RHEUM,CANCER 
CATARRH, NEURALGIA, Dys- 
PEPSIA, RNEUMATISM, ASTH- 
MA, KIDNEYS, and all diseases 
of the SKIN and BLoop. En- 
tirely vegetable. Money re- 
turned in all cases of failure. 
H. D. FOWLE, Chemist, Bos- 
ton. Sold everywhere, $la 
bottle. _Send for Cireular, 


CARDS. 
We are prepared to fill orders for every desirable style 
of Visiting and Address Cards. Will send fifty finely 








printed White or Tinted Bristol Cards t6 any ‘address 
(postpaid) on receipt of 25c. Agents’ Outfit, 10 cts. Send 
rte forsamples. HARLOW & THATCHER, Middleboro’, 
t 
~ ome A MONTH — Agents wanted every- 
where. Business honorable and first class. 
Particulars sent free. Address J. ™ ORTH 
| RPP PPP PPA No Charges for oaining 
TO INVENTORS Patents unless oo 
Pam a es. < . A. SHAW, 
PPP PPP PPA remont Street, Boston: 
SELF-INKING. PRICE, $450. 
Including Ink, Type, Roller, Card Board, etc. 
Send 3-cent stamp ‘o— cireular and specimens of its 
R 
16—eow 224 Washington Street, Boston, 
20) DECALCOMANTE PICTU RES 25 cents. 
2 8) 25 cents; 3 Card 
Chromos, 25 cents; 
nt 


Mass. li— 
& CO., St. Louis, Mo. 16—13t 
THE ARCADE PRINTING PRESS. 
work to ADE PREss Co, 
12 Gem Chromos, 15 cents. amples 













Descriptive cirenlar for 3 cent efi Ds 
SLL & CO., Medford Mass, mcs 
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Ladies at Home 


And Men who have other business, Neaaghe as agents 
Novel plans, pleasant Works 4 sous PA Send 3- 47 
























by their fathers. stamp for particulars. tAP HIG re OMPAN , 
The was so swollen, he could not the and 41 Park P lace, New Y¥ ork. 47— Sit 
current. — 2 a a= 
-—— — — its advantages will purchase at 
prices. 
He knew Napoleon must have more -—— 
— — loser. ADDRESS or VISITING Cards for 25 cents. Sam- 
She was in separating —— —— from good on A Pod = ey fake, } smote A. Agent : —- 
stc ’ y} DP ye: @ . 
ones, See tae. ; ULLMAN & CO., 12 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 3 
, we rarely ever to intimate his before silo aM tgs ached 
hand, B. 
6. ONSTANTINE’S 
REBUS, 





oe NE TAR SOAP 
© FOR TOILET,BATH & NURSERY, 
CURES SKIN ®SCALP DISEASES 
RESTORES HAIR®PREVENTS BALDNESS 
SOLD BY GROCERS*"DRUGGISTS. 


Graefenberg Vegetable Pills 
Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving 
the system in an unhealthy condition. 

GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL’S CATHOLICON, 
A wonderful remedy for those distressing complaints to 


which women are subject. These medicines are purely 
OE IE 56 Reade Street, 
Lame bottles 35 cents. Sample free. Dr 
ee cere Sure relief, ASTHM A 
Y Price40cts. * 
KIDDER § PASTILLES.2, mai. Stowell & Co, 
PEST 
LIFE OF JESUS For Young People. 
ways succeed with it, becanse parents will have it for their 


GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 
3i—ly . Ye 
see Botanic Balsam will not care. 
GOLD 2. gists everyw here. 5 ly 
AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 
tive manner than has ever before been done. Agents al- 





GENTS.- Chang Chang sells at sight. 
soap. Goods free, Chang Chang 








Necessary as 
f’'g Co., Boston. | 


vegetable. Sold by all Druggists. Send for Almanac. 
$5000 For a case of Asthma, Congh or Cold that 
KINSMAN, Augusta, Me. Sold by Drug- 

arlestown, Mass. 
A work presenting Christ to the young in a more attrac- 
children. Contains 650 quarto pages, with 50 full-page en- 





vin net $3 2 ‘or territory address 
—_— 8. GOODSPEED & CO., PrBrisners, 
46—26t 14 Barclay Street, New York, 


The Surnscriprion Prick of the Companion ts 
$1.75, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 

New subscriptions can ce 

the year. 

THe Comranion is sent to sut 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Comp 
be made in Money 
WHEN NEITHER OF 
money ina res 


nnmence at any time during 


vscribers untilan explicit 


anion, when sent by mail, should 
or . Bank-checks, or Drafts. 
THESE CAN Bi PROCURED, send the 
tered letter. All postmasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenes er requested to do so, 

The date acainst your nume onthe margm of vour paper 
shows to what time vour subscription is paid. 

RENEWALS.—Thvree weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name can 
be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Pub) lishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
yaper ent. Your name cannot be found on our 
.00ks unless this is done. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters te , puutitte ners should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 





THE FIRST LADY-VISITOR 


GRESS. 


IN CON- 
Many of the most valued customs of social and 
public life—ornamental as well as useful—have been 
gradually learned. Tt was thus that “ladies in the 
gallery” to be a Congress fashion; and it 
would be much harder now, probably, to discontinue 
it than it was ninety yea 
“For some time after Congress commenced its de- 
liberations no ladies were admitted to hear them. 
But when the 
Britain was brought home for ratification, the ladies 
expressed w desire to hear the debates in the House 
on the appropriation necessary to carry it into effect. 
Mrs. Langdon, the wife a member of Congress 
from New Ifampshire, one day expressed her regret 
to Mr. Ames, of Massachusetts, that she could not 
hear a speech which it was known that he was to | 
make the next day. He gallantly to 


came 


rs ago to introduce it. 


John 


famous 


of 


invited her 


Jay treaty with Great | getting stuck upside down, with his proboscis ina 


T HE YOUTH’S 


that their old father is not, sili a crabbed | 
old curmudgeon because he doesn’t loosen his purse- 
string Whenever they see something the y happen to 
fancy; for they discover the red son why the 
purse should not be opened.” So said a progressive 
farmer, a kind, appreciative and proud father, and 
a big-hearted man on general principles. What he | 
said the Germantown Telegraph thinks worth re- 
cording. 
a 
SAVED A HOTEL, 

lt was a wonderful watch-dog that knew a fire | 
was breaking out in his master’s house, and had | 
known it for two days: 


The Santa Fe New Merican tells this story: “Mr. 
Burgess, one of the proprietors of the Exchange 
ote lot this city, has a dog of the shepherd breed. 

Mr. Burgess says that for a couple of days the dog 
had acted very uneasily ; would come to him making | 
demonstrations indicating he wanted something. 
Sunday morning the dog again commenced his 
demonstrations with more vehemence than ever, the 
dog leading toward the back door. Mr. Burgess 
finally followed him. The dog led the way to a lad- | 
de r that reached to the roof, which he ascended, Mr. 

surgess following. On the roof the dog went 
directly to the flue into which the stove-pipe from 
the hotel reading-room enters, and commenced dig- 
ging into the dirt with vigor. In a few moments 
the smoke began to issue, when, upon examination, 
Mr. Burgess found the vigas and roof boards smoul- 
dering with live embers, with the appearance of 
being in a like condition for some time, probably | 
since the dog commenced his de smonstrations. Noth- 
ing prevented a conflagration but the peculiar man- | 

ner in which the New Mexican houses are con- 
| structed. The dog deserves a gold collar. 


> 


POLITE TURKS. 

Perhaps it is no sure sign of well-bred courtesy to 
refrain from laughing at another’s mortifying mis- 
hap if one sees nothing funny init; but we should 
think the laugh, in such a case, a sign of ill breed- 
ing: 

Aa American gives us an instance in his experi- | 
ence in Syria. He was about to mount his mule 
amidst a crowd of Oriental visitors, and wished to 
give them an exaggerated idea of American agility. | 
He jumped alittle too far, and overshot the mark, 
coming down on the other side like a diver, with his 
{ hands and nose in the mud, his feet caught in the 
saddle, and his coat-skirts cleverly rolled over his 
head, to screen him from what he supposed was a 
laughing crowd, Yet not 2 soul smiled, not a sound 
was heard save a tender grunt of sympathy and de- 
mure offers of aid. Nowa Turk in America, with 
baggy breeches and turbaned head, taking a leap | 
over a mule in the streets of an Ame riean city, and 


rut and his heels in the saddle, would be saluted 
with something more than a grunt of sympathy and | 
demure offers of aid. We have more humor than 
dignity; the Turks more dignity than humuor.—Har- 
per’s Magazine. 


A SERIOUS 


It takes two to make 
make 


a joke, as it takes two to 


| 
|X 
| 
| 
| 
| 
JOKE, F 
a quarrel—and unless the two are the right | 


come, and by a little personal entreaty silenced one | persons, the joke will be likely to end in a quarrel: | 


or two who were disposed to object, so that she and 
a party of female friends were permitted to occupy 
seats in the gallery. 
“Since then ladies have 
upon the debate 
amuse them during routine 


been regular attendants 
s, some taking their crochet-work to | 
business, and nearly all 
going down to the lunch-rooms under Congressional 
escort.” 


> 


A JAPANESE FISH-POND. 
become stagnant and kill the fish. But even in those | 
which are fresh the fish do not manifest any such 


playful tameness as do the tish in the artificial ponds | reports. 


of Japan. A Japanese boy, being educated in the 
United States, tells the following story: ! 


On his father’s place is an artificial fish-pond. In 
it are a great many fish of species he has not seen 
here, that are about a foot long, and very beautiful | 
in color and form. They are as playful and as tame 
as the kittens on our hearths. One of his favorite 
amusements was going to this pond and knocking on | 
the edge of the tank with some hard substance, to 
make a noise, when every head would be turned in 
the direction of the sound, and every fin employed | 
in making for him, the fish expecting some treat at 
his hand. If, to tease them, he threw nothing in at 
first, but put his empty hand into the water, with 
his fingers all spread ont, they would all gather } 
round it, and seize his thumb and fingers in their | 
mouths, till he had as many fish as he had thumbs 
and fingers, playfully snapping and biting at them, 
as we have all seen puppies do. 

But this paradise of the Japanese fish was often 
rudely broken in upon. Whenever fish was wanted 
for dinner the cook went to the tank and knocked, 
and when the poor, unsuspecting things swam up to 
her, she caught such of them a eased her, and be- 
fore they knew where they were going, she hal 
them in the pot or pan on the fire. 


a 


WONDERFUL ESCAPE, 

Who ever heard, or expected to hear, that a man’s 
legs could the not be 
crushed? And yet the thing has actually happened. 
We clip the following from the Boston 


L. Averill, of Wells River, Vt., a freight con- 
ductor, fell under the cars on Monday, April 12, and 
the wheels of the forward truck of a freight car, 
weighing 13,500 pounds, ran over his legs, but, 
strange to say, did not break the bones and scarcely | 
tore the skin. Two jack-knives in his pocket were 
bent nearly double, and it is thought that the flange | 
struck them first, thus avoiding the shearing effect 
of the flange upon the rail. This is probably the 
only case on record where a car has run over a man’s 
logs leaving the bones unharmed. 


be run over by ears, and 


Advertiser: 


a 
A GOOD DAUGHTER, 


“My daughter keeps my farm accounts, sir; and 
she is as systematic and particular as ever my son 
was, who kept them before he left home. I tell you 
it does girls and he might have added boys also) 
srood to give them some responsibility, and set them 
to watching things about the farm and honsehold. 
They learn, T find, economy by it, and soon discover , 


| self, and proceeded to extract the tempting pocket- | 


‘MONEY 


| he tu 
| my friend! 


| said that was all very well, 
In this country the water in fish-ponds is apt to | *kidded’ 


The London Pictorial World has the following: | 
“One day, in Regent Street, I saw a friend looking | 
into a shop window, and in ave ry tempting position. | 
| He wore a frock-coat, and his white poe ket. hand- | 
kerchief was just exposed. It were easy to show 
him how easy a pocket were picked, I said to my- 


In the act of 
d round. 


handkerchief. my amateur larceny, 
To my horror, I found it was not | 
[ protested I had made a mistake ; that | 
| [thought it was So-and-so, the very image of him; 
| that I was picking pockets for fun; andsoon. He 
but he could not be | 
in that fashion. He had a duty toward | 
to perform. He positively gave me in| 
In a minute the horror of my position | 
across me. I saw my name in the yet 
I heard in anticipation the remar of | 
kind friends, ‘It looks very suspicious,’ and so ens! 
and I felt that my life would be written for the} 
World. tut, luckily, the policeman refused to take 
the charge, and ‘recognize me as a pickpocket.’ " 


society 
charge! 
| flashed 


no cena 


A LIVE KUM-BARREL, 

There are other ways than moral suasion to treat a 
man who is full of liquor. We do not know if the 
process here described resulted in a perfect reform, | 
| but a well-timed jest or fright may sometimes make | 
a drunkard ashamed, by putting his depravity in a | 
| mortifying and unexpected light: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Squire Wallace was a captain in the militia, and 
one day, after training, made a prisoner of Pat 
Swee ney, Who was a powerful drinker. 

oP ays he, “I seize you in the King’s name.’ 
says P. at, scrate hing his head, and =. 
ad, bewildered-like, “I’m not a smuggler. 
Touch me if you dare.” 

“I seize you,” says he, “for a violation of the ex- | 
cise law; for carrying about you more than a gallon | 
of rum without a permit, and to-morrow I shall sell} 
you by anction to the highest bidder. You are a for- 
feited article, and I could knock you on the he aad 
| and let it out, if L liked; so, no nonsense, man. 

And he gent him off to jail, screaming and sere ech- | 
ing, he was so frightened. The next day, asa joke, 
Pat was put up for auction, and knocked down to 
his wife, who bid him in for forty shillings. 


_ 


A DREADFUL PULL-BACK.—A man, bronght be- 
fore a Justic of the Peace in Vermont charged with | 
some offence, pleaded in extenuation a natural infe- | 
riority. 

“LT should have made a considerable figure in aa } 
world, Judge,” said he, “if I hadn’t been a foo/ ; i 
a dre adful pull-back toa man to be in that condi 
tion! 


ALL A JOKE.—An artist in Cleveland, Ohio, took 
a colored boy into his studio, and by way of a joke 


| painted the boy's nose red, giving him five cents to 


| 


| carry the sign about the city. 


The mother of the 
boy did not like the joke, and sued the artist, a jury | 
bringing in $100 damages, and the artist does not | 
consider it so mach of a joke as he did. 


A DvuTcHMAN, the other day, reading, came to| 
the words, “The meeting then dissolved.” He could | 
not define the meaning of the latter. so he referred | 
to the dictionary. Presently a friend came in, when 
Honty said, “Dev must have very hot wedder dare 
in New York; I ret an ngount of a meeting vare all | 
de peoples had melted away. ) 


; curely, and is not removed till the cure is effected. 
; cheap. 


| mixed stamps, 45 cents. 


fl 


| samples of Glass, Marble and Snowflake cards. 


re 


| quired. 


out yesterday, 
| $i 


; Samples by mail 25c., 
| AND c >HROMO co., 
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SPELLING MATCHES. 

Since “spelling matches” are the rage, 

*Mong rich and poor, and high and iow, 
We wish the attention to engage, 

To whut the people ought to know: 
That, while in “spelling” we'd improve, 

And read and write with greater care, 
If in good company we’d move, 

We need a handsome “‘suit” to wear. 
The boys who wish to learn to “spell,” 

And want ‘a suit of clothes” that’s neat, 
At FENNO’s can be fitted well, 

Corner of Beach and habeas Street. 


TAKE Schenck’s Man undrake Pills, if you ston melancholy. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine is the best and cheapest Hair 
Dressing in the world. Com. 





SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 


The word “agony” is the only single word in our lan- 


| guege that at all indicates the degree of pain caused by 


metal spring Trusses. ‘The new Elastic Truss affords in- 
stant relief, is worn night and day, retains the rupture se- 
Sold 
Sent by mail everywhere by The Elastic Truss 
Co., No. 683 Broadway, N. Y. City, who send Circulars 
free on application. Branch office 129 Tremont Street, 
corner Winter Street, Boston. 8—It 


$5 to $20 | 








rer day : at home. Terms Free. Address 
GEO. STINson & Co., Portland, Me. 20 
YSPEPSIA, DEBILITY and Female Weak- 
_hesses are ¢ ured by taking the P eruv. ian Syrup. 


25 FANCY VISITING CARDS in different tints, 
+) with name. — for 20 cts. tae stamp for samples. 
- MINKLER & Co., Nassau, N. 17— 


EST OF FER to ‘Ladies or Gentlemen as Agents. 
Address CLank INDELIBLE PenciL Co., Box Ml, 
Northampton, Mass. ott 


5( ENGRAVED CALLING CARDS, 25 cents. 
YY Samples tor st: uunp. All who read this wanted as 
agents. De. HtrFr, Newtonville, Mass. 16- dy 


“3 FANCY MIXED CALLING ‘CARDS, | with 
name, 20 cents, or 40 blank Scroll Cards, in five de- 

2cents. Outfit, 19 wie, ft cents. Address J. B. 
D, Nassau, Renns. Co., N. 


«TA MPS. 15 Varieties for two Sout stamps. 
rieties, 25 cents. 





60 va- 
5 rare unused stamps, 10 cents. 350 
Circulars free. Good stamp Al- 
bum, 60 cents. C ge —— 25cents. Fred M. Shel- 
don, Northfield, 18—It 
FINELY an TED Bristol visiting cards sent 
postpaid tor 25cts. Send stamp (not postal card) for 
Agents 
wanted. Commissions 40 to 50 per cent. ULLER 
| Brockton, Mass. 14 


y 
ONSTANT EMPLOYMENT.—At home, Male 
or Female, $30 a week warranted. No capital re- 
Particulars and valuable sample sent free. Ad- 
7? with 6c return stamp, C. ROSS, bee 
A 4—13t 


ATMEAL GLYCERINE. The best and 


A.H.F 


h + 


Voigt’s Ornamental Cards, 


**Excelsior”’? Collec- 
tion. 


“Ne Plus Ultra” 
Collection. 





| ver, black, blue, green, &c., 


90 DESIGNS. 


In this collection the de- 
signs are printed in SIN- 
GLE colors, either gold, sil- 


36 DESIGNs. 


In this collection each dem 
oign is beautifully illumingt. 
in brilliant colors, shad. 

ed and interlaced with golden 
tracery in the most super) 
style. Nothing approach ng 
it can be obiained elsewhere’ 


on white and tinted Bristol. 





(Ge Im the above each design contains a blank sero 
or space for the insertion of name, motto, sentiment, ete, 


NOTICE. 


We desire hereby to inform the public that certain up- 
scrupulous parties are printing an inferior article of “sero)j 
cards” from electrotype copies of coarse woodcuts, which 
in most instances are rude imitations of some of the les 
elaborate of our designs, done on inferior ezrd ani in ay 
outrageously inferior way. Such cards will not deceive 
any who have ever purchased of us, as the difference jg «9 
great that the fraud will be detected ata glance. But be 
ing credibly informed that this trash is sold by Some ag 
*Voi Excelsior Cards,” we deem it but simple justice 
to ourselves to caution the public. 


= SPECIAL PACKAGE. ~<1 


In order to serve the interests, both of ourselves and of 
the readers of the Companion, whose patronage we have 
long and steadily enjoyed, we have decided, in view of 
the above facts, and until further notice, to offer a 
SPECIAL SPECIMEN PACKAGE, w hich shall con- 
tain 50 Carps, including 12“*Ne Plus Ultra” and 38 “Ex. 
celsiors,” every card having a different design, and assort- 
ed in all the colors, tints, &c., for 50 cents and 3-cent 


stamp. 

PROVIDING that the party ordering such a package 
shall at the same time furnish us with the name, residence 
and occupation of some person likely to be interested in 
fine penmanship; such, for instance, as card writer, 
teachers of penmanship or other branches; the principal 
of your school; the best writer in your school; bookkeep- 
ers, clerks, copyists, etc., etc. 

As nearly every reader of the Companion can easily 
comply with this requirement, this offer will furnish the 
opportunity for obtaining a beautiful selection of gems of 
penmanship for the album, etc., at about half the regular 
retail price, and will enable those who have nw ittingly 





( ) YorLeT Soap. Sold everywhere. 

QILV ER-PLATED WARE polished with Inpexi- 
CAL SILVER SOAP will last many times longer than if 

polished with whiting or plate- powder. 41—tf 


JOND’S EXTRACT, the great Vegetable Pain De- 
strover,is not a new medicine. For more than 
thirty yer urs it has been used by thousands of peo- 
ple among all classes; and for purity, cleanliness, 
ease of application and prompt curative virtues, 


cannot be excelled. 
D> j R NIEST and hardest work in the house made 
comparatively easy and pleasant. Every 
| one interested in reducing woman’s work should send now 
a stamp for our circular. GRAY, DIXON & ba "a = 
bourn Avenue, Chicago. —13t 





made rapidly, wit ith Stencil and_ cer “Check 
Outfits. Catalogues, samples and full partic- 
S.M. SPENCER, 117 Hanover St., Boston. 


ulars FREE, 
Type put up expressly for Amateur Print- 


r 
r Y PE. ers, by the New England Type Foundry; 


105 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. Send stamp for 
specimen book. 6—ly 
NOVELTY 
Printing-Presses 
Unequalled for Amateur or Business 
urposes. 
12,500 in use. 
Send stamp for IntustraTEeD CatT- 
ALOGUE with Agents’ Addresses to 
BENJ. 0. WOODS & CO., 
Man’f’s and Dealers in all kinds of 


Printing Material, 47 Federal St., 
Roston, Mass. 


CARD PRESSES, $5. 


£ 
is 


—ly 
EMPLOY MENT.—2,,von2" xd 
“agents, we have 
| just what you need. Our 9x11 Mounted Chromos outsell 
any thing in the market. Mr. Persons writes: “I struck 
and by working easy four hours, cleared 
A lady has just reported her profits for the forenoon 
$5; vesterday up to 2 o’clock she cleared $750. We 
can prove beyond question that one agent ordered 5600 of 
these chromos in eleven working days. We have the 
largest and finest assortment in the United States. We 
will send an assorted 100 of the best selling free of cha 
on receipt of $650. Send in bong or give us a call. 
or 12 for $1. STON FRAME 
292 Ww Vashington ot Boston, Mass, 





Lowest Priced and BEST, 


Excelsior ms Your Own Printing 


Press for — Baas 2 — etc, 
Larger si : 


s for larger wi 

BusinessMen dotheir printing and 

advertising, save money and increase 

trade. Amateur Printing, delight 

ful pastime for spare hours. Ys 

have great fun and make money fast 

pr at a> nting, Send two a 
catalogue presses type etc tothe Mfrs 

we KELSEY & 00.5 Meriden, Conr- 
| REND 10 cents for 4 beautiful Chromos, or 6 cents for 
48 sheets paper 12 cents, 50 envelopes 12 cents, 12 

nice lead pencils, 25 cents, Game of Authors, 25 cents. 
Large Catalogues, 13 cents, all prepaid. Fair dealing. 
Send at once. Address H. F. GILNACK, South + 

hester, Conn. _B 
Complete for $5 00. 

A TERFECT PRESS, with Type, Ink, 
Rollers, ete., for $5. Cards neatly 
printed and money made. Send 
stamp for Catalogue of Types and 
2 Presses. CURTIS & MITCHELL, 
Type Founders, 21 Brattle Street, 
Roston, Mass. 4—15t 





SEND 10 vents for 4 beautiful Chromos, or 6 cents for 
sheets paner, 12 cents; 50 envelopes, 12 cents; 
nice lead pencils, 25 cents; 
Large Catalocnes. 13 cents, all prepaid. Fair dealing. | 
Address H. F, GILNACK, South Manchester, Conn. 


been d upon, in the way above alluded to, to cou- 
pare the genuine cards with me L. raudulent. 

Single Specimens of “Ne Plus Ultra” and “Excelsior” 
Cards, Price Lists, Agents’ oa. ete., etc., sent every- 
where on receipt of 3-cent postage stamp. Address 


L. J. VOiCT, 
Box 95, East Bridgewater, Mass. 





GEO. A. PRINCE & C0. 
ORGANS AND MELODEONS. 


The oldest, Largest and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


04,000 


Now in use. 


No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
Popularity. 


S= Send for Price Lists. 


Address BUFFALO, N. ¥. 


We announce that (until further notice) we will sell 
to applicants in any city or town where we have no agent 
on the same terms and at the same discounts 2s to large 
dealers who purchase from $30,000 to $50,000 value an- 
nually. 

The fact of ours being the oldest and largest manufacto- 
ry in the United States, with 54,000 instruments now 
use, is a sufficient guarantee of our responsibility and the 
merits of our instruments. 


14—St GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


—— 
FORGE H. RYDER, 

Manufacturer of aay Organs, 441 'T remont Street, Bos- 

ton. Send for Circular. roe -13t teow 


“SPLENDID,” Say those ie have read 








12} 
Game of Authors, 25 cents. | 





The 10, om Mile Adventures of 
“THE ROAMER FAMILY,” 
Pretecerr High, k 
nele e, * 
Uncle iMaarry, | BY Earnest Markmat 
Pinkie and Bo 4 
One of the most enjoyable travel-stories you ever = 
Prof. High will profit you. Old Uncle Ike will make just 
laugh allover. And Kate, Harry, Pinkie and Bob = 
the = and boys to delight, and “take” every st 
boy in America. 
100 PAGE BOO R 
Only 10 cents and 3 cent stamp ice a 
routh’s Companion recommends yrs 
Send 10 — and 3 cent stamp, for it to ‘MeRcAY 
. Co., St. Lonis, + writing your 
name and P. 0. plain. 
™ —— reading matter as many one 


dollar books! 


| PRY THE OLDEST Card House . in | Americal 9 

Bristol Cards, Assorted Tints, neatly prin cons sen 
25 cents; 50 Snowflake or Marble Ca 50 — ; 
Serall Cards, 25 cents, OUN L. FREN ch - 
-2 991 Main Street, Brockton. ® 








